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THE BRITISH WEST INDIES-I 


HE publication on Feb. 23 of this year of Sir Frank Stockdale's 
eport on the development and welfare of the West Indies, together 
ith the offer of a new Constitution to Jamaica, has brought once more 
o the forefront of public interest the situation in Great Britain’s 
‘aribbean possessions, some of the oldest and fundamentally most 
loyal members of the Empire. The findings of the West India Royal 
ommission under Lord Moyne in 1938 had shown that all was not 
vell either politically or economically in the West Indies, and Sir 
Frank Stockdale was appointed Comptroller for Development and 
Velfare there in September, 1940, following upon the Commission’s 
recommendations that a West Indian Welfare Fund should be estab- 
lished, to be financed by an annual grant of {1,000,000 from the British 
Exchequer for twenty years. The Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act of July, 1940 did not earmark such a fixed annual sum for the West 
Indies, but instead established grants of up to £5,000,000 annually for 
ten years for general colonial development, and of up to £500,000 a year 
for colonial research; it was stated however in the Statement of Policy 
on Colonial Development and Welfare published in February, 1940, 
that provision would be made for expenditure in the West Indies on a 
scale approximating to that recommended by the Commission. 

The problem of the West Indies at bottom is one of poverty, aggra- 
vated by movements in world economy which have heavily damaged 
their trade, and the Stockdale Report shows most clearly that they 
must be treated like any other depressed area. The Statement of 
Policy on Colonial Development and Welfare states that the British 
tovernment are “‘trustees for the well-being of the peoples of the 
Colonial Empire’, but the Report stresses that these colonies must not 
de allowed to assume that they will be supplied with funds for the 
purchase of any necessities of life which they may lack; in the words of 
the Report ‘‘a healthy and free community can only be based on self- 
help,. self-respect, and self-determination’’, and therefore “the basic 
problem of a social welfare programme for the West Indies is to enable 
the people to secure, by their own exertions, both a life and a livelihood 
which will bear comparison with the moral and material standards of 
the twentieth century”. The existence, however, of such a Welfare 
Fund as Sir Frank Stockdale is gow administering implies a change of 
colonial policy in recent years; the relation of the mother country to 
the colonies is no longer one solely of trusteeship which seeks to 
administer the resources of each colony in the interests of its own 
people, nor one of responsibility to the welfare of the world as a whole, 
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but the claims of the colonies in time of need upon the general resourgs 
of the Empire are now being recognized. These colonies must be helpes 
according to their need, not according to the return they can make 
the Empire, and as a leading British newspaper? recently stated, oy 
reason why there is general agreement that responsibility for colonia 
cannot be dissipated, but must be retained intact by the Coloni: 
Power is that their development will demand financial sacrifices sucha 
the Colonial Power would be more ready to make than any inter 
national body. 


West Indies—the islands of Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Barbados 
the Bahamas, and the Leeward and Windward groups and the main 
land colonies of British Guiana and British Honduras—will be given, 
The strategic importance of the islands, particularly with reference t¢ 
the Anglo-U.S. Caribbean Commission, a study of such proposals as the 
New Constitution for Jamaica, and a more detailed study of change 
brought about by the war in trade and employment will be given in 
subsequent article. 


The most northerly of the British West Indies are the Bahamas 
which consist of an archipelago of coral islands covering nearly 8 
miles in length, the westernmost, Bimini, being less than 50 miles fro 
Florida, and the most southerly, Inagua, about the same distance fro 
Cuba. With the exception of the most southerly they lie outside thd 
tropics, and enjoy a climate hardly to be equalled in the world 


The capital, Nassau, is situated on the island of New Providence 
and the other main islands are Eleuthera, Grand Bahama, Abaco 
Cat and Long Islands, Exuma, Andros (the largest island), Acklin’s 
Island, Inagua, and San Salvador or Watling’s Island (the first land 
to be discovered by Columbus in 1492). About twenty islands 
are inhabited, the most populous being New Providence, and 
the total population of the group is about 60,000, on a total area 
of about 4,500 square miles. The majority of these people are coloured, 
but the proportion of whites (about one-sixth) is rather higher than in 
any of the other British Carribean possessions. A British Governo 
was first appointed by the Crown in 1718, and after a brief capture by 
Spaniards in 1782, the cession of the islands to Britain in exchange for 
East Florida was confirmed by the Peace of Versailles in 1783. The 
present Constitution provides for a Governor, aided by an Executive 
Council of not more than 9 official and unofficial members, a Legislative 
Council nominated by the Crown, and a Representative Assembly of 
29 members elected by registered voters in 15 districts, the suffrage 
being based on a property qualification, and excluding women. The 
chief industry is sponge-fishing, the sponge market here being the 
largest in the world; other industries include the export of turtles, 
tomatoes, sisal hemp, citrus fruits, and pine wood. There is also a large 
American and Canadian tourist traffic, and Nassau has been well 
developed to cater for such trade. The standard of living, particularly 
as regards housing, is higher than in any of the other British islands, 
in spite of the high cost of living, and there is comparative freedom 
1 The Manchester Guardian, March 18, 1943. 
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om tropical disease. The diet of the labouring classes is also fairly 
ood as compared with the other colonies; most of the food is produced 
ically, though here, as elsewhere in the Caribbean area, imported 
lished rice and white flour are popular. 

The next British islands in the great sweep enclosing the Caribbean 
tea are the Leeward Islands, to the east of Puerto Rico. They consist 
pf two groups separated by the Anegada Passage; to the north-west are 
he British Virgin Islands, the easternmost tip of the Greater Antilles, 

d to the north-east are the three presidencies of Antigua (including 
Barbuda), St. Kitts-Nevis (including Anguilla), and Montserrat. Most 
{the islands are mountainous and rest on an ancient volcanic base, and 
heir climate is delightful from November to May, when the trade winds 
ail and the hot season sets in. The islands were all colonized from St. 
‘itts, which is the oldest British Caribbean possession, first settled in 
1623, and since the Leeward Islands Act of 1871 there has been one 

xecutive and oné Legislative Council for the four presidencies, each of 
vhich, however, with the exception of the Virgin Islands, has a Legis- 
ative Council for local purposes. The general Legislature consists of 10 
oficial and 10 elected members, the latter being chosen by the unofficial 

embers of the local legislatures, while the Virgin Islands’ member is 
appointed by the Governor. 

The area of the islands is approximately 442 square miles, with a 
population of 95,000, and Antigua is the headquarters of the federation, 
with St. John as the capital. The principal products of the group are 
sugar and molasses, sea-island cotton (especially from Antigua), 

its, onions, coconuts, tobacco, and salt, while the main export of the 
‘irgin Islands is beef-cattle. In general, the soil is poor, the water- 
supply unreliable with periodic droughts in most islands, and in the 
words of the Stockdale Report the Colony includes “some of the 
poorest communities in the British West Indies’. 


South of the Leeward Islands, forming the eastern barrier to the 
aribbean, between Guadeloupe and Trinidad, come the other British 
possessions in the Lesser Antilles, the Windward Islands, consisting 
of, fom north to south, Dominica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Grenada, 
ogether with the islets of the Grenadines. Their total area is about 815 
square miles, and the population, mainly negroes with only 5 per cent 
hites, is about 275,000. The British settled on St. Vincent in 1762, 
but St. Lucia, Grenada, and Dominica were first colonized by the 
French in the seventeenth century, with the result that a French 
patois still prevails among the peasantry there. From their earliest 
Rettlement to 1804, when they passed permanently into British control, 
heir history was one of almost constant shifting between French and 
pritish sovereignty. Since then their grouping has undergone many 
anges, for until the end of the last century Barbados and Tobago were 
Mcluded in the group, while Dominica was included in the Leeward 
soup until 1940. The four islands of the present group now have one 
overnor, whose headquarters are at St. George’s, Grenada, but they 
to not constitute a federal colony and-there is no common legislature, 
WS, revenue, or tariff. 

The Constitution of Grenada dates originally from 1766, but it has 
indergone many changes. Crown Colony government was established 
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in 1877 with a Legislative Council consisting of the Governor, 6 offciamovern 
members, and 7 unofficial nominated members, but in 1924 the Counpifmogethet 
"was made partly elective, consisting of the Governor, 7 official memberdamisting ¢ 
3 unofficial nominated members, and 5 elected members. St. Lucia waqmpominal 
i jon anc 
now governs with a Legislative Council of 3 ex-officio members, @mional it 
nominated official and 3 nominated unofficial members, and 3 electes \ 
members, St. Vincent is also governed by a partly elected Legislatiy I 
Council of 3 ex-officio members, one official and one unofiiciamexport ‘ 
nominated member, and 3 elected members. Dominica, the largesumeonsidel 
island of the group, has a new Constitution since its transfer to thqgmpotton | 
Windwards, and is ruled by an Administrator and an Executive Councifamnd edil 
assisted by a Legislative Council consisting of the Administratoggmliet of t 
2 officials, 3 nominated, and 3 elected members. 

The Windward Islands are some of the most beautiful in the wholg™msugar C2 
area, being mountainous and volcanic in character. St. Vincenjmfoodstu 
contains the famous crater Soufriére, and Dominica is so rugged in itqpther is! 
central mountain mass that no road crosses the island. Grenada, thqgmend irre 
least mountainous of the group, is called the ‘‘Spice Island of the West’ 
and has cocoa and spices as its main crop. Owing to the decline in thqggproblem 
market for the island’s specialized crops, most work is only part ting 
and there is a considerable problem of unemployment. St. Lucia has qpmall hi 
most varied cultivation, its principal export being sugar, but likq™arming 
St. Vincent it also exports sea-island cotton, arrowroot, fruits, cocoaindustri 
bay rum and oil, and other forest products.*? Dominica produceiferop, su 
mainly foodstuffs and fruit, lime products being most important, but th 
population there is one of the poorest, in terms of money, in the whol 
West Indies, according to the Stockdale Report. There is practicallyn 
coastal plain in Dominica and this partly accounts for its populatio Delta o 
being the sparsest of all the West Indian islands. The Grenadines hey cc 
particularly those near St. Vincent, produce food crops and cotton f by Ord 
export, and their inhabitants are fairly prosperous. associat 






Trinic 


About 100 miles due east of St. Vincent is Barbados, sometime : 
called Little England, because of its very English appearance ant ceded t 
tradition. Barbados is unique in always having been a British posse 
sien since its first settlement in 1627, though it was not annexed to th 
Crown until 1662; its capital, Bridgetown, was a refuge for man 
Royalists during the civil war in England. It has an area of 166 squa 
miles, with a population of about 180,000, mainly negroes. The climat 
is bracing, it has an excellent water supply, and is free from mosquito 
borne disease, and is thus a favourite resort of tourists. The soil ! 
fertile and closely cultivated, sugar cane being the main crop; but th 
production of cotton has also been developed. Barbados was once th 
main island of the Windward group, but in 1885 it was made into 
separate colony. Its Constitution is probably the oldest in form of an 
British possession; there are two houses, a Legislative Council 
nominated members, and an elected House of Assembly, which h 
complete control of financial affairs except that proposals for expen’ 
ture must originate with the Executive Committee, a body compos ay 
of representatives of each Chamber under the Presidency of ina 

* St. Vincent has practically a world monopoly of the arrowroot crop. 
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overnor. Executive power is vested in this Executive Committee 
ogether with the Executive Council, appointed by the Crown, con- 
isting of the Governor, the chief public officials, and other persons 
»ominated by the King. There is a good system of elementary educa- 
ion and some excellent higher grade schools, the best known educa- 
ional institution being Codrington College, founded in the eighteenth 
entury, which gives a university education to all, irrespective of colour. 
The principal exports are sugar, molasses, and rum, the only other 
xport of any significance being sea-island cotton. The island does a 
onsiderable re-export business, however, consisting of clothing, 
otton piece goods, butter, bags and sacks, preserved fish, flour, rice, 
ind edible oils, going to British Guiana and the nearby islands. The 
fiet of the labouring classes is probably poorer and more badly balanced 
han in any of the other islands; nearly all the cultivable land is in 
ugar cane, and it is therefore-necessary to import almost all necessary 
podstuffs. The population density is far higher than on any of the 
ther islands and this over-population, coupled with lack of employment 
pnd irregularity in the demand for labour, is the greatest problem of the 
land. Emigration was long considered the best remedy for this 
problem, but the Stockdale Report recommends the intensification of 


farming and animal husbandry and the encouragement of secondary 
industries, to offset the evils of previous over-dependence on one staple 
rop, sugar. 


Trinidad and Tobago are geographically and physiographically 
outliers of the South American continent, Trinidad lying just off the 
Delta of the Orinoco, with Tobago about 27 miles to the north-east. 
They constitute one colony, Tobago having been united with Trinidad 
by Order in Council in 1888, though both were at different times 
associated with the Windward Islands. Both islands have a chequered 
history, having been settled in turn by Spanish, English, Dutch, and 
French. Trinidad was won from Spain by the British in 1797 and finally 
ceded to the British Crown in 1802; Tobago was first ceded by France 
to Britain in 1763, but after frequent changes it was finally ceded to 
the Crown in perpetuity in 1814. 

Trinidad has a warm and humid climate, but the air in the hills is 
bracing and invigorating. Tobago is on the whole cooler and less 
tumid, and has been called the “‘negroes’ paradise”. Trinidad is about 
») miles long by 38 miles in average breadth, and Tobago 26 miles long 
by 7} miles at its broadest; the population of both islands is 484,000 
of whom some 29,000 live in Tobago. The white population contains a 
large number of Spanish and Portuguese, while the coloured population, 
though mainly of African descent, has a considerable proportion of 
British Indians and several thousand Chinese. 

_ The Government was reconstituted by Letters Patent and an Order 
Council in 1924, It is administered by the Governor with an Execu- 
ie Council of 7 members. Up to 1941 the Legislative Council con- 
‘sted of the Governor, 3 officials, 9 nominated official members, 6 
lominated unofficial members, and 7 elected members, 6 from Trinidad 
and one from Tobago. The franchise, however, was extended to only 6 per 
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cent of the population, and following upon the recommendation of them Colum! 
Royal Commission of 1938, the franchise was to be extended with thm Cromw 
ultimate goal of universal suffrage. Moreover, the official and nominatejfamm of Madi 
members of the Legislature were reduced from 18 to 9, and the electedmm Charles 
members increased from 7 to 9, the Governor possessing a casting vote qm rebellic 
the Executive Council was also increased from 7 to 8 members. Constit 
Exceeded in size only by Jamaica, Trinidad is in many ways theM™ Counci 
most progressive, prosperous, and cosmopolitan of all the colonies. [t sm than 1! 
decidedly the most stable economically, because of its varied range of In 1! 
products, both agricultural and mineral. Its extensive oil Commi 
on unl\ 
to nulr 
meme 
p ywers 
Usine Ste. Madeleine is probably the largest sugar factory in the world: the cle 
other main exports are coconuts, limejuice, grapefruit, copra, coffee JM from t! 
rice, and maize. Tobago, with a fertile soil and a fair supply of cheap Speake 
labour, is rich in agricultural products, though much of the island is and re 
i indi i of Bar 
exports, but they have since been ousted by sugar, which, together Feb. | 
with molasses, coconuts, tebacco, livestock, and cacao make up theg™ Jamai 
main exports of the island. Jam 
Trinidad has made much better progress than any of the other was tl 
islands in developing manufacturing industries; there are now more than despit 
200 factories producing various products, and there is virtually nof efiects 
problem of unemployment as in most of the other colonies; in fact some and h 
of the petroleum companies recruit labour from neighbouring islands. Banan 
Important features of Trinidad are the Imperial College of TropicalfM presen 
Agriculture and the Central Research Station of the Empire Cotton of the 
Growing Corporation, just outside the capital, Port of Spain, which arejM tion ir 
attended by students from all parts of the Empire. f a 
las Di 
The largest island of the British West Indies is Jamaica, which is provet 
some 145 miles long and 50 miles in extreme breadth. It is in somefM coffee 
ways the most valuable of the Caribbean colonies as such, and has been has fc 
called ‘‘one of the brightest jewels in the British Crown’”’. It is situated cofice 
to the south of the eastern end of Cuba, and has as dependencies the @ incluc 
Cayman Islands, Turks and Caicos Islands, and Pedro and Morant As 
Cays, an area of 89 square miles. The island is very mountainous and crop \ 
there are numerous rivers, with a rapid fall and not navigable forjM of the 
any great distance. Thick forests clothe the central mountain range, @ cies 0 
the Blue Mountains, but there are alluvial coastal plains with@™ forth 
large flat areas of fertile land. The varied topography of the island is not t 
matched by an equal variety of climate, generally agreeable andj were 
healthy, and also a variety of agriculture. With its dependencies it hasg_ ceeds 
a total population of 1,200,000, and Kingston, the capital, with popu-@™ (ana 
lation (including Port Royal) of about 115,000, is the largest city in they % pe 
colonies. Less than 2 per cent of the population are white, and about @™ excey 
three-quarters negro; there are also some 20,000 East Indians and 4,000 come 
Chinese, while the descendants of Spanish Jewish immigrants deported Th 
by the Inquisition also form an influential element. The island r-@ have 
mained in Spanish possession for 160 years after ‘its discovery by@™ slave 


Cc 
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Columbus in 1494, but was captured by a British expedition sent by 
Cromwell in 1655, and confirmed as a British possession by the Treaty 
of Madrid in 1670. The original representative Constitution granted by 
Charles II in 1660 subsisted for over 200 years, but, following a serious 
rebellion in 1865, Crown Colony government was established. The 
Constitution, as subsequently amended, provided for a Legislative 
Council comprising the Governor and 5 ex-officio members, not more 
than 10 nominated members, and 14 elected members. 

In 1941, following the recommendations of the West India Royal 


Commission, a much more liberal Constitution was introduced, based 
on universal adult suffrage. The Legislative Council was to be increased, 
to number not less than 40 with double the former number of elected 
members, the ex-officio members being reduced to 3. The Governor’s 
powers were slightly enlarged, but the special powers of veto held by 
the elected members were retained. The Governor was also to withdraw 
from the presidency of the Legislative Council and to be replaced by a 
Speaker. In August, 1941, however, the Council rejected these proposals, 
and repeated the request made in 1939 for a legislature similar to that 
of Barbados. Recent proposals for a new Constitution, conveyed on 
Feb. 10 last from the Secretary for the Colonies to the Governor of 
Jamaica, will be described in a subsequent article. 

Jamaica’s production for export is exclusively agricultural. Sugar 
was the chief export crop up to the end of the nineteenth century, 
despite the fact that the industry there suffered more severely from the 
eflects of slave emancipation than in any of the other Caribbean colonies 
and had more or less declined throughout the previous century. 
Bananas have been the chief export crop since the beginning of the 
present century, and their export value grew to about 50 to 60 per cent 
of the total exports of the island. Disease has greatly reduced produc- 
tion in recent years, and advances have been made in the development 
of food production and subsistence farming, while animal husbandry 
has been encouraged by the establishment of Government stock im- 
provement centres. Citrus fruits form another important export, while 
coffee was previously the second largest crop; the acreage in coffee 
has fallen from 25,902 in 1899 to 6,265 in 1939, but Blue Mountain 
coffee still fetches the highest price in the market. Other exports 
include rum, cocoa, coconuts, pimento, ginger, cinchona, and tobacco. 

As the result of preferential duties almost the whole of the banana 
crop was sent to Great Britain; since the prohibition at the end of 1940 
of the import of bananas into the United Kingdom owing to the exigen- 
cies of the war, the British Government agreed to pay the planters 
lor the rest of the 1940 crop and for the whole of the 1941 crop although 
not taking delivery, and shipments te Canada and the United States 
were increased, the British Government being credited with the pro- 
ceeds of such sales. 85 per cent of the sugar and rum exported goes to 
Canada, and the remainder to the United Kingdom, which also takes 
% per cent of the ginger; the bulk of the coffee goes to the United States, 
except for the Blue Mountain crop, 2} per cent of the whole, which 
comes to Britain. The cacao is taken practically entirely by Canada. 

There is little industrial development, and though great advances 
have been made in subsistence farming (for the descendants of former 
slaves havea land-holding instinct derived from a master-slave economy 


C 
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peculiar to. Jamaica), there is a serious problem of unemployment, anj 
the average standard of diet for the labouring classes is not high, 
though there is little danger of actual starvation even under mog 
- serious unemployment conditions. Further development of agriculture 
is the best remedy for this problem, and there is need, according to the 
. Stockdale Report, for the extension of water supplies, especially in the 
country districts, and also for improved housing. 


The mainland colonies of British Guiana and British Honduras are 
usually classed as belonging to the West Indian group. British Guiana, 
the El Dorado of sixteenth century Europe, lies to the east of Vene- 
zuela, and is the only British possession in the South American conti- 
nent. It is the largest and most westerly of the three Guianas, British, 
Dutch, and French, and covers the three counties of Essequibo, Berbice, 
and Demerara, which were until 1830 three separate colonies. The 
territory was first partially settled by the Dutch in 1616, then by the 
British at Surinam in 1650, and changed hands between British and 
Dutch many times before it was finally ceded to Great Britain in 
1814. The Administration since 1928 ‘consists of the Governor, 
the Executive Council appointed by the Crown, and the Legis. 
lative Council, consisting of the Governor as president, 10 official 
members, and 19 unofficial members, of whom 14-were elected under 
a limited franchise and the remainder nominated. Proposals for 
constitutional ‘reform were submitted to the Legislative Council 
in June, 1941; these suggested that only 3 official members should 
be allowed in the Legislative Council and that the number of 
unofficial members should be increased from 5 to 7. Recommendations 
were also made for a wider extension of the franchise, and this was 
referred for examination to a Franchise Commission. 

The population of the Colony is about 346,000, of whom East Indians 
account for about 135,000 and negroes for 126,000. The capital is 
Georgetown, with a population of 63,000, and the only other town of 
importance is New Amsterdam, with less than 10,000. The area of the 
colony is more than four times that of all the other British Caribbean 
possessions combined, but of its 90,000 square miles only some 198 are 
under cultivation, and these lie mainly in the alluvial plain along 
the coast and up the lower reaches of the principal rivers. Part of 
this coastal plain lies below sea-level and is protected from invasion 
by the sea by an elaborate system of sea defences originally built by 
the Dutch. Rivers provide the only highways between the interior 
and the coast; except for small craft, however, they are not navigable 
for more than about 50 miles inland. Except for the cultivated coastal 
zone and savannahs in the south-west, the whole colony is heavily 
forested. The climate is healthy on the whole, the heat being nearly 
always tempered by a breeze from the sea known as “the doctor’. _ 

Agricultural products count for more than two-thirds of the value 0! 
the colony’s exports, the main products being sugar, in the production 
of which about one-third of the population is concerned,®* rice, rum, 
molasses, coffee, coconuts, copra, and coconut oil. The extensive 
forests provide valuable products for export, such as greenheatt, 


* The value of the sugar-cane products exported in 1938 (sugar, molasses and 
rum) totalled more than 13 times that of all the other agricultural exports 
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rubber, balata, and oils and fat substitutes. The colony is richly 
endowed minerally; bauxite, the production of which has greatly 
increased during recent years, is the second most important product, 
while 2? million ounces of gold have been produced during the past 
5) years, and the diamond mines are also valuable. Very extensive 
deposits of manganese are also believed to have been discovered 
between the Barima and Barama Rivers, and the discoveries of other 
minerals of value have been reported by the Colony’s Geological Survey. 
One of the chief handicaps of the Colony is lack of communications, 
the total length of railways being only 80 miles, and there is need 
for much more road construction. The Colony is the most backward 
of all the British Caribbean possessions from the standpoint of legisla- 
tion for working-class welfare, and practically all arrangements respect- 
ing workers’ welfare have been left by the Government to the large 
estate owners. A large element of the population is made up, however, 
of peasant proprietors and tenants, who can grow a large part of their 
own food. The main reason for so richly endowed a territory not 
having become more prosperous is lack of men and money. Elaborate 
public works needed for draining the coastal plain and building up 
communications to exploit the mineral deposits and forests of the 
interior require considerable capital expenditure; it has been suggested 
that the population problem might be solved by the settlement of 
European refugees. 


British Honduras lies to the south of the Yucatan Peninsula in 
Mexico, and to the east of Guatemala, facing the Caribbean Sea. 
The colony is a survival of the determined refusal of bands: of 
British logcutters to recognize the claim of Spain to dominion over the 
whole of Central America, until in 1798 the last attempt by Spaniards 
to drive them out was defeated in the Battle of St. George’s Cay. The 
territory passed through a stormy constitutional history until it 
became a Crown Colony in 1871. Since 1884 it has been independent of 
Jamaica, to whose Governor it was formerly subordinate, and in 1936 
anew Constitution came into being giving the people the right to elect 
5 representatives to the Legislative Council. This Council consists of 
the Governor, 8 official members, 2 nominated unofficial members, and 
6 elected members. The Governor is also assisted by a nominated 
Executive Council of 4 official and 3 unofficial members. 

The area of the Colony is about 8,598 square miles, the northern part 
being flat, and rising to the south in forest-covered hills. For a distance 
of 20 to 30 miles out to sea the coast is protected by a line of cays and 
coral reefs, providing a number of safe harbours. The climate is sub- 
tropical, though it varies with differences in topography. The popula- 
tion is about 57,000, of whom less than 4 per cent are white, about 48 
per cent negro, and about 16 per cent Spanish and Spanish and Indian 
mixtures from Mexico and other Central American countries. The 
capital is the port of Belize, which was greatly damaged by a hurricane 
and a tidal wave in 1931; it now has about 17,000 inhabitants. 

Forest products, mainly mahogany and chicle, with some cedar, 
rosewood, and logwood, are the most important exports. Other exports 
are bananas, grapefruit, coconuts, and plaintains; sugar production is 
hot great enough for local needs, nor is the production of rice and corn, 
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but the variety and quantity of agricultural products could be 
very much increased. Like British Guiana, however, the Colony badly 
needs settlers and capital. There are no very large agricultural 
estates, and the number of individual holdings of agricultural land js 
fairly high in relation to the total population, but there seems to be no 
great desire on the part of the labouring class to take up land, and there 
is great overcrowding in the towns. In general, wages appear to be 
considerably higher than in the other Caribbean colonies, but employ- 
ment is largely seasonal, and as the mahogany and chicle workers 
seem disinclined to supplement their wages by growing food during 
the slack period there is a serious problem of periodic unemployment. 
In general, the country is in a very primitive state of development, and 
agriculture has not yet been sufficiently developed to offset the slump 
in the mahogany market. 
C.M.C. 


MR. EDEN’S SPEECH IN OTTAWA ON APRIL 1 


MR. EDEN addressed a joint session of the Canadian Senate and the 
House of Commons on April 1, and said that “‘to think of Canada in 
these times is to think of her armed forces by land, sea, and air”, 
going on to recall the help given by Canadian troops throughout the 
war, especially in the dark days of 1940, ‘“‘when the presence of your 
troops was at once a safeguard to our threatened citadel and an 
inspiration to our own effort’. He also referred to the great achieve- 
ments of the Canadian Air Force, adding that if she had done nothing 
else in the war her predominant share in the Commonwealth air training 
scheme would ensure her an enduring place in the roll of fame. 

They in Britain would never forget that Canada stood with them 
when they went to war—as did Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. That event was part of recorded history, and “‘that close 
association in the hour of danger was the outward expression of the 
inner meaning of the British Commonwealth ...It meant that a 
number of self-governing communities scattered throughout the world 
realized as clearly as we who were closer to the danger the peril that 
beset mankind. Understanding full well that the threat to one was a 
threat to all, they rallied unanimously in defence of a common cause.’ 

To-day, they were conscious of the support of many and powerful 
friends, and in recent months encouraging reports had reached them 
from many theatres of war. But they must not relax their efforts-—the 
better news must only nerve them to greater effort, and it was therefore 
their duty to concentrate with all their strength in the first task in 
hand, the utter defeat of their enemies. The battle of the Atlantic was 
now raging; it was yet undecided. The epic of the convoys was never- 
ending, and they must still regard the U-boat as their greatest menace 
and must intensify their efforts against this desperate challenge. 

With regard to the future, as the war progressed they could see the 
conception of the United Nations gradually taking shape. ‘“‘I believe , 
he said, “it is better that this development should come about in this 
gradual way. Co-operation which is born of stern necessity and forged 
by experience has the best chance to survive into the years of peace. 
It is better to build as we go along, to test and develop it, rather than 
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+) devise all at once some elaborate structure into which we should seek 
to fit the component parts as best we may. In this sphere of inter- 
national endeavour the British Commonwealth has its specific contri- 
bution to make. It has been our practice to allow and encourage 
co-operation to grow .. . We have the spirit of understanding, and we 
know the road that we would travel. If we can infuse this same spirit 
into the sphere of international relations we shall have made an essen- 
tial contribution to a peace that can endure’’. 

In a passage spoken in French Mr. Eden emphasized that the British 
people had throughout the 3 years shown no signs of weakness, and were 
united in a firm determination to carry on the conflict to the end. His 
own faith in the future of France was unshakable, and the British 
people had only one wish—to see unity established between all French- 
men who had sworn to fight against the common enemy. 

Continuing in English he said the chief lesson he had learnt from the 
past failures to keep the peace by international machinery was that 
they must never be in a position again where, owing to the League of 
Nations’ lack of enough international authority to express its decisions 
with conviction and of an adequate force to see them executed, the 
gangster nations could test their strength and work their will. It was 
essential that after the war the United Nations should maintain 
sufficient force to ensure that neither Germany, Italy, nor Japan could 
ever again plunge the world into war. For his part, therefore, he said 
definitely that he was not prepared to take risks again with any of 
those countries. “I have no faith’, he declared, “in the promises of 
their statesmen nor in the smooth assurances of their apologists. There 
is only one security for mankind in respect of all of them, to ensure that 
they are totally disarmed and in no position ever to try their strength 
again. Then, indeed, peace may have its chance... We must insist 
upon the fullest precautions. To say these things is not to show a lack 
of humanity, but to clarify our thought on issues upon which the future 
life of the world will depend’. 

He concluded by saying he had been greatly encouraged by the 
conversations he had had on these matters in Moscow a year ago, and 
in Washington. There would be divergencies and differences between 
them, but they were not insurmountable, because at heart they all 
wanted security so that their peoples might live and develop their lives 
in freedom and at peace. With a close understanding between the 
British Commonwealth and the U.S.A., Russia, and China, and the 
lull co-operation of all the United Nations they could win the war and 


, 


win the peace, and “‘nothing less should content us’’. 


MR. EDEN’S SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT ON APRIL 8 


MR. EDEN, in a statement in Parliament on April 8 on his visits to 
(anada and the United States, said nothing could have exceeded the 
cordiality shown to him by everyone, and President Roosevelt had 
been very liberal in the time he gave to him. Mr. Hull had equally 
extended a most generous welcome and instructed his Department to 
place itself entirely at the disposal of himself and his Foreign Office 
colleagues. He, on his side, had invited Mr. Hull to visit England at 
any time in the summer convenient to him. 
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He had had conversations with many people besides the officials, 
including Mr. Hoover, Mr. Willkie, and Mr. La Guardia, and al] his 
discussions fell primarily under three chapter headings: First, opera- 
tional matters, i.e., immediate questions concerned with the war, of a 
type and character not normally falling under the aegis of the Foreign 
Office, and on these subjects he was satisfied with the progress made 
Secondly, the question of political co-operation between Britain and 
the United States in connection with actual military operations taking 
place or that would take place. If they could get this close politica] 
co-ordination they would be better able to stand the strain and stresses 
that inevitably arose as the campaigns progressed. As to N. Africa, 
for instance, there had been some misunderstanding in the UK. 
of the purpose the United States had in maintaining relations with 
Vichy. “I can assure the House’’, Mr. Eden said, ‘that their motives 
for doing that were not special tenderness for Vichy, but because 
they thought, and we agreed with them, that by maintaining relations 
with Vichy it was possible to keep open a useful window on Europe 


which must otherwise be shut, and I have no doubt that we were ° 


right and they were right. It was only through the maintenance 
of those relations that the American Government were able to place 
a considerable number of agents in North Africa who were quite 
valuable in opening the way for Allied troops. 

“Many in the United States felt we have not understood the motives 
that prompted their action, and that we attributed to them a tenderness 
for Vichy, for Pétain, Laval, or the rest of them which they did not feel. 
At any rate we talked it out, and I am satisfied that as regards future 
policy towards France there is complete agreement between us.” 

They examined their common policy in respect of Spain, Portugal, 
Turkey, and the other remaining neutrals of Europe and agreed in all 
respects in regard to those countries. They also examined conditions in 
other parts of Europe, both enemy Europe and enemy-occupied 
countries, and certain plans were being elaborated to improve the 
exchange of information on what was going on there. 

The third chapter dealt with other questions, including the practical 
problems which would arise on the surrender of the enemy and the 
tasks facing the Allies to prevent aggression in the future. On all these 
they found a very close similarity of outlook, and he had returned 
greatly encouraged by the large measure of general agreement the) 
had found. 

Turning to their relations with the United States, he said he thouglit 
it a mistake to base these mainly on sentiment, or on their commo! 
origins or common parentage, or even common language, because there 
would be occasions when they differed, and it was desirable to base 
them on their true foundation, which was a common interest in the 
maintenance of world peace and in preventing the repetition of world 
conflict every 20 years. 

He went on, “‘We here recognize the need for some authority to ensure 
by force that neither Germany, Italy, nor Japan shall be able to repeat 
their aggression. I believe the American people to share that view, and 
if it is to be effective then all the peace-loving nations have to contribute 
their part too. In the last 30 years we have spent eight of them in this 
country at war with Germany, and no one can yet say when will be the 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 





end of the present struggle. Therefore, I reported to the United States 
that if | could judge the temper of people here aright there was no 
disposition when the war is over to trust to luck and hope for the best. 

“T have found exactly the same in the United States, and, therefore 
[say while it would be the height of unwisdom to cease to concentrate 
our thought and effort on the main task of winning the war, while it 
would be a mistake to distract ourselves with many prolonged public 
debates on post-war problems, at the same time it is necessary that the 
Governments of the countries principally concerned shall begin now 
to make certain preparations so that they will not be completely 
unready when the moment comes.”’ 

After referring to his address to the two Houses of the Legislature of 
Maryland and to the resolution passed expressing respect for the 
people of Britain, he said he had been deeply impressed by the visits 
he paid to camps of airmen and soldiers in “‘the deep South” and to 
naval bases, and his closing impression was one of a young and vigorous 
people wholeheartedly in the struggle, determined to work together 
with the other United Nations in the war and in the peace. 

He had spent 3 days in Ottawa, and had the opportunity of meeting 
those responsible for Canada’s ‘‘truly amazing war effort’’, and he 
said he would like once again to pay tribute to Canada’s record of 
achievement. 

“I came away’”’, he declared, “‘with the impression of a great people, 
steadfast and loyal in the struggle, proud to be a member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and proud too of its splendid loyalty in our 
darkest hour’. He then read messages of loyalty Mr. Mackenzie King 
had asked him to bring to the King and Queen, and of best wishes to 
Mr. Churchill, the latter ending with the words, “‘and tell him, and tell 
all the people of Britain, that Canada is heart and soul with them in 
this struggle, and we shall continue so to remain until the fight itself 
isended and victory and peace have been achieved”’. 

Mr. Eden concluded by saying that he felt convinced that no other 
mission with which he had ever been charged had been so funda- 
mentally worth while as this one. He had come back with a different 
view of the sentiments of the United States towards both the war and 
the post-war perjod, and “I believe’, he ended, “that the opportunities 
open to us, great as are the difficulties, are wider in scope than I had 
thought possible’’. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
A Day-To-DAY RECORD 


March 27,—Gen. Giraud appointed M. Rene Mayer Secretary for 
Lommunications. 

April 3.—Gen. Giraud paid an official visit to Gabés, and said in a 
speech that his aim was “to restore France to her rank, which she 
should never. have lost”. He told of how, during his imprisonment, 
Germans had told him that France was effete, and that it was a pity 
that she did not recognize Germany’s mission, since it would cost her 
dear. After the winter of 1941-42, when the Germans lost 1? million 
men killed, there had been a change in their attitude; they then pinned 
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their hopes on Africa, where Rommel was regarded as invincible, He 
had warned them of the difficulties of the desert campaign, and Alamein 
and the advance of the 8th Army had proved him right. There would 
be a Dunkirk from Tunisia, “but one where many more white caps 
would be left floating in the sea’. That would be the end of the pro- 
logue, and the next act would be when the French Army, re-equipped, 
as it was being, with American weapons, joined the Allies for liberation 
of the last occupied territory—France itself. There must be no politics, 
but a union of all Frenchmen with the single aim of freeing France and 
confirming her in the rank which the Allies were justly according her 
as her due. 

April 5.—The French National Committee announced that Gen. 
Eisenhower had asked Gen. de Gaulle to delay his visit to N. Africa. 
Comment by the French National Committee. (see France.) 

Algiers wireless announced that the Mexican Government had agreed 
to accept the Spanish refugees in N. and W. Africa, of whom just 
over 3,000 had been in prison camps at the end of January, but nearly 
half had been released since. 

The joint commission for political prisoners and refugees announced 
in Algiers that internees, except criminals and Axis sympathizers, 
would soon be released and either given regular employment or assisted 
to emigrate. At the end of February there were about 5,700 internees 
in Algeria and Morocco. Nationals of Allied countries who had been, or 
were to be, repatriated were transferred to the U.K. if their homeland 
was occupied, or were allowed to join non-combatant military units 
in N. Africa. 

April 7.—British Government statement re the delay in Gen. de 
Gaulle’s visit to N. Africa. (see Great Britain.) 

April 8.—Algiers radio announced that Gen. Giraud had issued a 
statement that “most of the Algerian Municipal Councils have been 
reinstated, and the general councils of the 3 departments, Oran, 
Algiers, and Constantine, will meet on April 19. Gen. Nogués has taken 
similar steps in Morocco, and a similar measure is promised in Tunisia 
when that country is liberated’. 

Gen. Catroux left Algiers for London. 

April 10.—It was learned that Gen. Bouscat, head of Gen. Giraud’s 
mission to Gen. de Gaulle, had left Algiers for London. M. Cambon, 
former French Minister in London, arrived in Algiers. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy activity over the British Isles was limited to hit-and-run 
attacks in coastal areas. Buildings were hit in south coast towns and 
streets were machine-gunned on several occasions, but the casualties 
were nowhere heavy. 5 raiders were destroyed. Very heavy attacks 
were made on Berlin (March 29 night), Essen (April 3 night), and Kiel 
(April 4 night), and on the nights of March 29 and April 8 and 9 the 
Ruhr was bombed, particular attention being paid to Bochum and 
Duisburg. On April 10 night objectives in south-west Germany wer" 
attacked, 18 bombers being lost. Both at Berlin and at Essen 2! 
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bombers were lost, at Kiel 12, and in the raids on the Ruhr on April 8 
and 9 nights 21 and 8 respectively. Very great damage was believed to 
have been done at Berlin and Essen. Daylight attacks were made on 
[reves and Ehrang (April 1), and on factories and railway workshops 
near Cologne (April 9) all without loss. 

In occupied territory Rotterdam shipyards and docks were bombed 
on March 31 and April 4 days, St. Nazaire and Lorient on April 2 night, 
Abbeville airfield and Brest docks on April 3 day, the Renault works 
at Billancourt on April 4, Antwerp aero-engine factories on April 5, 
St. Omer and steelworks near Caen on April 6, Ushant wireless station 
and Havre docks on April 8, and Malines railway shops and a Hengelo 
factory on April 11. In the raid on the Renault works the bombers 
B.17s) destroyed 48 German aircraft and probably destroyed 13 more, 
while the fighter escort shot down 8. Losses were 4 bombers and 
7 fighters. At Antwerp 23 German fighters were destroyed, and 5 
aircraft lost. Attacks were also made at various dates on goods trains 
and locomotives in France and Belgium, shipping off the French, 
Dutch, and Norwegian coasts, and railway targets at St. Brieuc and 
Abbeville, and near Namur, three loaded ships were hit with aerial 
torpedoes and 2 certainly sunk off the coast of Norway on April 4, a 
tanker was hit on April 10, but the result was not observed, 3 small ships 
hit off Brest on April 10, and a supply ship and its escort hit in the Bay 
of Biscay on April 11. In all these varied operations, including diver- 
sionary sweeps and intruder patrols and the laying of mines in enemy 
waters, 100 enemy aircraft were destroyed, with many probables and 
others damaged, and 168 lost, 63 of them over Berlin and the Ruhr 
including Essen). 

The loss of the destroyer Harvester, after sinking a U-boat in the 
Atlantic, was announced on April 9. 

The Germans reported the raids on Berlin and the Ruhr as mainly 
damaging residential quarters. At Essen they admitted “fairly large 
damage’, and at Antwerp stated that 180 children had been killed in 
aschool. Brussels radio gave the total killed as 2,007. On April 11 
they said that bombs had been dropped at random on the Ruhr. 
At sea they claimed that in March U-boats had sunk 138 cargo ships 
and torpedoed 18 others, and that the Luftwaffe had sunk 11 and 
damaged 39. Naval surface forces had sunk 2 destroyers, 7 submarines, 
and 9 speed-boats, while a U-boat had sunk a destroyer and an aircraft 
had destroyed a submarine. They also reported (April 6) that a sabo- 
tage unit had been engaged while approaching the coast of Norway 
and annihilated. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Heavy fighting was reported on the Upper Donetz, particularly in 
the Balakleya and Izyum districts, and on the Lower Kuban. Else- 
where no important actions took place, though the Russians main- 
tained pressure on the Volkhov line, and in the centre, southward from 
Byelyi towards the railway running west to Yartsevo and Smolensk. 
Un the Donetz persistent German assaults, with considerable numbers 
of tanks, were repulsed; e.g.,on March 30a Panzer division, supported by 
\00 aircraft continuously in the air, made desperate efforts to cross the 
‘iver near Balakleya and at other points in the Chuguyev-Izyum 
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sector, but failed, losing 18 ‘planes, 22 tanks, and many guns. ()p 
April 2 they renewed their attacks with great violence, and nea 
Chuguyev gained some ground, but by April 6 the Russians reported 
that they had regained this and brought all the enemy assaults to , 
complete standstill. Stormovik aircraft had played a large part in 
dispersing troops coming up into the battle line, but it was the Russian 
gunfire which probably played the greatest havoc with the Germans. 
South of Balakleya (south of Chuguyev and some 30 miles north-west 
of Izyum)’the Germans made particularly violent attacks, but on 
April 8 they were decisively repulsed, and the Russians gained ground 
in a counter-attack. Hard fighting occurred ,there every day for the 
next few days, but all the enemy attempts to cross the river—now free 
of ice—were defeated with heavy loss. On April 11 Moscow reported 
the destruction by shell fire of 20 German batteries in the previous 
48 hours. 

On the Kuban, Anastasyevskaya was captured on March 31, and on 
April 1 night 3 places on the road to Andreyevskaya were taken and 
fighting was reported near Krymskaya, the important junction just 
south of the Kuban river. On April 2 the Russians pierced the German 
lines west of Anastasyevskaya, and were within 25 miles of the mouth 
of the river, while further south they had reached the suburbs of 
Novorossisk. On April 5 they reported some progress down the right 
(north) bank of the Kuban, but they were meeting with very strong 
resistance, and were unable to reach Krymskaya, the main centre of 
German operations in the lower Kuban sector. 

Russian figures of aircraft destroyed were: week ended April 3, 124 
German and 73 Russian; and week ended April 10, 112 German and 
48 Russian. In the Barents Sea the Russians.reported the sinking o/ 
6 transports, and in the Black Sea, of one. 

On April 2 the Information Bureau in Moscow issued a review of 
operations from Nov. 10 to March 31, with a map. It stated that an 
advance had been made in several sectors of 600 to 700 km., resulting 
in the liberation of 480,000 square km. of territory. Enemy material 
captured included 1,490 ’planes, 4,670 tanks, 15,860 guns, 9,835 
mortars, 3,705 machine-guns, 123,000 lorries and trucks, 890 loco- 
motives, 22,000 railway carriages, and 1,825 dumps of stores and 
munitions, etc. Material destroyed included 3,600 ’planes, 4,520 tanks, 
and 4,500 guns. Prisoners taken numbered 343,525, and over 850,000 
of the enemy had been killed during the winter. 

The map showed that the Russians were just outside Staraya Russa 
and Kohlm, and that the gap in the ring round Leningrad was 12 miles 
wide; also that the Russians held a stretch of the coast west of the city. 

The Germans reported ‘“‘complete defensive successes’’ in several 
sectors, from Staraya Russa in the north to the Kuban in the south, and 
on March 30 stated that since February 23 the Russians had lost 
61,460 killed and 2,978 captured, with 293 tanks and many guns Nea! 
Staraya Russa alone. They also reported the repulse of many enem) 
attacks in the regions south of Lake Ladoga and of Lake Ilmen, and © 
the Kuban. In all sectors, between March 21 and 31 they claimed the 
destruction of 456 Russian tanks, and gave the number of aircrall 
destroyed during March as 1,207. They also claimed (April 7) that their 
attacks on the Donetz north of Balakleya had reached their objective, 
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and said they had secured positions on the bank of the river on a front 
5 miles wide. 

On April 11 the Russians announced a successful raid in the night 
on Kénigsberg, in which no aircraft were lost. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Submarine and air attacks were maintained with increasing weight 
and frequeney on Axis shipping and aircraft in the Central Mediter- 
ranean, particularly in Sicilian waters and between the island and 
Tunisia. On March 31 it was announced that submarines had sunk 6 
vessels and heavily damaged 4 others, on April 4 that a submarine had 
sunk a large laden tanker, on April 5 that the Greek submarine Papani- 
colis had sunk 2 small supply ships, on April 7 that submarines had 
torpedoed a cruiser of the Regolo class (3,362 tons) in the Straits of 
Messina, causing a heavy explosion, 2 tankers, and a supply ship, 
and on April 12 that submarines had sunk 2 large supply ships, 1 tanker, 
and 5 small supply vessels, and heavily damaged 3 large supply ships 
and a large tanker, causing the tanker to be beached. In addition many 
small craft were sunk or badly damaged during the period, including 
several in the Aegean Sea. Surface forces were also active, and on 
March 31 night light units sank a supply ship and hit another with 2 
torpedoes, causing such confusion that their escort ships fired on each 
other, and the British vessels sustained no damage or casualties. 

Air attacks accounted for large numbers of enemy ships and aircraft, 
while great destruction was also done on land. On March 31 nearly 
100 Fortresses with an escort of Lightnings bombed Cagliari harbour 
and 3 airfields nearby, and hit 5 cargo ships, a coaster, and a small 
vessel and damaged 19 small schooners and motor boats besides doing 
great damage to warehouses, stores, the railway, pumping stations, and 
other objectives. On the airfields 57 aircraft were destroyed and 14 
shot down in air combat, all without loss. The same day U.S. aircraft 
attacking Axis convoys sank a large ship, left 2 others on fire, and 
probably sank a large transport, while shooting down at least 6 Axis 
fighters: which intervened. Messina was bombed on April 1 night and 
on April 2, and Naples, by nearly 100 Fortresses on April 4, without 
loss, in the first attack made on the European mainland from north- 
west Africa. In the harbour 10 ships were badly hit, and damage also 
done to a floating dock, a repair ship, 3 U-boats, 7 cargo ships, and a 
cluster of small craft. On an airfield outside Naples 97 aircraft were 
observed, and 27 of them believed to have been hit. Naples was bombed 
again the same evening, and in the night Palermo and Trapani. At the 
same time several airfields in Sicily were raided; at Borizzo bombs were 
dropped on 100 Axis ’planes, and 6 were destroyed in the air, at Boca 
di Falco (near Palermo) on 50 to 70 on the ground, with 3 destroyed in 
the air, and at Milo on 30 on the ground, all of which were probably 
destroyed. Meantime, in Sicilian waters a convoy was attacked by 
bombers which sank a destroyer and left 3 other ships on fire; they also 
tngaged a large formation of transport aircraft, destroyed 18 of them, 
and shot down 13 of their escorting fighters. On April 11 another supply 
ship was sunk off Palermo. An indication of the destruction done on 
April 5 is given by the announcement that on that day alone over 150 
Axis ‘planes were either destroyed or badly damaged. Naples, Messina, 
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and Trapani were bombed again on April 6 night, and Palermo op 
April 7 all without loss, and more attacks made on Convoys in the 
Sicilian Straits. Fortresses sank 6 ships and blew up a munition ship, 
and hit at least 4 more, while destroying 15 Axis fighters which 
intervened. 

On April 10 and 11 successful attacks were made on JU.52 transports 
on their way to Tunisia. On April 10 30 were destroyed and 11 other 
aircraft, and next day 21 and 6 others, and it was announced that jn 
that week 79 JU.52s had been destroyed. At the same time the 
heaviest force of Fortresses yet used bombed La Maddalena harbour. 
on the north coast of Sardinia, sank the Trieste, and severely damaged 
the Gorizia, both 10,000-ton cruisers, and bombed the U-boat base and 
other objectives. 

Malta-based aircraft made frequent raids on Sicily and also bombed 
Lampedusa and Pantellaria, on April 9 night and April 10. The loss 
of the submarine Tigris was announced on April 3. 

The Germans reported (April 4) the sinking of a British submarine 
and presumed destruction of a second. The Italians described raids on 
Sicily as causing a few casualties, and said that at Cagliari 60 civilians 
were killed and that 4 large bombers had been shot down. On April 4 
they claimed the sinking of a large tanker in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. They admitted much damage at Naples and Syracuse on April 
5, giving the killed at Naples at 221. 


NORTH AFRICA 

On March 30 the occupation of El] Hamma and Gabés was announced, 
and that day Gen. Leclerc’s motorized squadrons passed through 
Gabés at the side of the New Zealanders. Prisoners taken in the south 
now numbered 8,000. Oudref and Metouia were reached on March 3) 
morning, and continuous air attacks were made on Sousse and Sfax and 
on the roads and moving troops north of Gabés, where about 300 Axis 
vehicles were wrecked. In the north Sejenane was retaken on March 30, 
with nearly 900 prisoners, and in the centre the French made progress 
east of Pichon, and repulsed an Axis counter-attack. In the south they 
occupied Kebili. Early on April 1 the heaviest R.A.F. raid so far made 
in Africa destroyed the aerodrome at Sfax, and was carried out without 
loss. Heavy attacks were also made on two other airfields in the Sfax 
area, La Fauconnerie and El Djem, and on Bizerta. 

In the Gafsa sector the U.S. forces were being held up by very strong 
resistance for which Rommel had detailed some of his best troops. 
They made a violent counter-attack on April 2 on “Hot Corner”, the 
junction of the track from Kebili and the Gabés-Gafsa road, but were 
stopped by accurate gunfire. Meanwhile the 8th Army were shelling 
the enemy positions along the Wadi Akarit, some 17 miles north 0! 
Gabés, and the French were pushing on a few miles east of Ousseltia 
and stopped two Axis attacks’south-west of Pichon. In the north the 
ist Army occupied Cap Serrat on April 3, and on the 7th began an atta k 
between Mejez el Bab and Munchar, northward across the Beja- 
Mejez road. 400 prisoners were taken and by April 9 all the hig! 
ground commanding the road from Mejez to Oued Zarga had been 
captured. A village N.W. of Mejez was taken, and a German battalion 
wiped out, bringing the number of prisoners since April 7 to 1,00. 
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The 8th Army resumed its drive north at 4.30 a.m. on April 5, after 
48 hours’ shelling of the Wadi by 500 guns, and during the morning all 
the first objectives were taken. A strong counter-attack next morning 
was decisively repulsed, and by noon all the dominant key positions 
had been captured in the 12 mile wide Axis defence line, with over 
6,000 prisoners counted. (The two chief positions were the hills of 
Tebaga Fatnassa and Er Rumauna which were stormed in 2 hours.) 
Early on April 7 a relentless pursuit of the fleeing enemy was begun, 
and that afternoon contact was made with the U.S. forces from the 
Gafsa area. On April 9 it was announced that the Germans were 
evacuating Mahares and Mezzouna, and that British tanks had cut the 
road from Maknassy to Graiba at several points. The 8th Army’s 
prisoners now numbered over 9,500, while the U.S. forces were mopping 
up the area east of El Guettar and took 1,300 prisoners. In the centre 
Pichon was taken on April 9, and north of it the French advanced some 
10 miles. The 8th Army reached Mahares on the evening of the 9th, 
and Sfax next morning. Gen. Montgomery, in a message of con- 
gratulation to his army on April 10, said their first 2 tasks were done 
to capture the Mareth Line and burst through the Gabés Gap) and 
“now let us get on with the third . . . and make the enemy face up to 
and endure a first-class Dunkirk on the beaches of Tunis’’. 

By April 10 the 8th Army were beyond La Hencha and next morn- 
ing entered Sousse, while the forces moving from Fondouk and Pichon 
occupied Kairouan, after defeating a strong tank force. 

A summary of the operations up to April 12 gave the number of 
prisoners captured by the 8th Army since March 20 as 20,000, and 
stated that in the past 14 days 318 Axis aircraft had been destroyed in 
Tunisia, not counting those wrecked or damaged on the ground. Allied 
losses numbered 100. 

The Germans maintained throughout their retreat that the enemy’s 
operational intentions were frustrated. After evacuating the Mareth 
Line, they said (March 31) their forces were able to break off contact 
with the 8th Army without any considerable loss in men or material, 
and to prepare the defence in positions on the isthmus between the 
east shore of the Shott el Fejej and the coast north of Gabés. The 
superior leadership and the fighting achievements of their troops had 
oiled the enemy’s intention to cut off part of Rommel’s Army by 
outflanking it. On April 2 they stated that Rommel had made a final 
union with Von Arnim, and “‘the original aim of a well-thought-out plan 
of operations has thus been reached’’. On April 8 they admitted that 
British tanks had broken through in the south, but said they had been 
brought to a standstill, and all attempts at encirclement frustrated, and 
later spoke of ‘evasive movements carried out according to plan’. On 
April 11 they reported the defeat, with the destruction or disablement 
of 60 tanks, of attempts by the Ist Army and the French to break 
through south-west of Tunis and west of Kairouan. 


PACIFIC AREA 
_ At the end of March there were many evidences of the Japanese 
intention to reinforce their troops in New Guinea and to develop their 
alr strength there and in the neighbouring islands,and in the Solomons. 
Un March 29 a convoy of 4 destroyers was sighted south-west of 
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Kavieng, New Ireland, and was later seen east of Finschafen. (pe. 
destroyer was almost certainly sunk by U.S. bombers and the rey 
turned back. On the night of March 31 5 destroyers and a cargo ship 
were sighted south-west of Kolombangara and were bombed by 
Liberators, but results could not be observed. On April 2 13 enemy 
vessels were found off Kavieng, and were bombed by Fortresses for 3 
days, sinking 2 cruisers, 1 destroyer, and a 6,000 ton cargo ship, and 
badly damaging 7 warships and 5 cargo ships, all without loss. Each 
attack made entailed a flight of 1,100 miles from the Allied base. 

The Japanese also made determined attempts to secure domina- 
tion of the air by putting out of action Allied bases on Guadal- 
canal and elsewhere. On April 7 they raided shipping and airfields on 
the island, but lost 39 ‘planes when engaged by. Allied fighters, of which 
only 7 were lost, 5 of their pilots being saved: . They succeeded in 
sinking 3 Allied ships, including a tanker and destroyer, and claimed, 
on April 9, to have sunk a cruiser and 10 transports as well and shot 
down 37 aircraft, besides damaging several other transports. Their 
own losses of aircraft they gave as 6 only. On April 11 and 12 they 
made further attacks, but suffered a serious defeat, losing 78 aircraft 
in the 2 days, while the Allied losses were relatively very light. The 
Japanese also made heavy raids on the Allied positions at Oro Bay, 
south of Buna, New Guinea, but in the first lost 25 aircraft out of 60, 
and in the second, on April 11, lost 23 destroyed or put out of action. 

Frequent Allied attacks were made on Wewak, now the principal 
enemy base in New Guinea, with 3 airfields, Madang, Lae, -Salamaua, 
Gasmata, Cape Gloucester, Kahili, Langgur (Kei Islands), Faisi (Short- 
lands), Finschafen, Vila, Munda, Mubo, Saumlaki (Tenimber Islands), 
Babo (Dutch New Guinea), Kaimana, Rekata Bay, Buka (North 
Solomons), Ubili, Saidor (down the New Guinea coast from Madang), 
Bogia (90 miles north-west of Madang), and Dobo (Arn Islands). 

Wewak was given particular attention; and in 3 attacks on April 10 
a direct hit was scored on one ship, damage done to a second, and a 
third set on fire, while a large stores dump was blown up. 

Kiska was bombed on several occasions, including 5 times on March 
30, 8 times on April 2, 5 on April 5, and twice on April 10. 

On April 11 it was announced officially that Australiar losses in Ne \ 
Guinea to date in the land fighting totalled 2,110 killed, 3,833 wounded, 
and 269 missing. ; 


Sino-Japanese War. The Japanese bombed Lishui airfield, in 
south-east Chekiang on April 2, and Chungking next day, but no 
further reports of raids were issued. On April 5 Chungking announced 
that a Japanese force on the Yunnan border had been wiped out and 
that in East Chekiang they had withdrawn from Sinchang after sufier- 
ing losses. On April 11 fighting in northern Shanturg was reported, the 
Japanese having launched an attack north of the Kiaotsi railway. 
Tokyo reported on April 11 a raid on Canton by 8 U.S. aircraft. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
Early in April the Japanese developed a movement against the 
exposed northern flank of the British positions on the Mayu Peninsula, 
and began to filter across the river, thus threatening the Allied com 
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munications in the narrow strip of land between the hills and the sea, 
in the region north of Donbaik. The British forces were accordingly 
withdrawn, and on April 7 it was announced that heavy casualties had 
heen inflicted on the enemy during the operation, which. was carried 
out entirely without loss. The Japanese version was that the main force 
of 2 divisions of British troops along the Mayu River had been “‘des- 
troved in a large scale encirclement”’ of their positions. On April 10 it 
was further announced that despite heavy losses the Japanese con- 
tinued to advance across the hills to the Indin area, thus preventing 
the consolidation of the British positions north of that village. 

In the air persistent attacks were made on enemy bases, including 
the Mayu Peninsula; the Katha district, Heho, Shwebo, Meiktila and 
Yagwe airfields, the railway at Pyinmana and north from Mandalay, 
oi] stores at Bhamo, river craft on the Chindwin, camps and positions 
at Myingyan, Pantha, Chauk, Htizwe, Pinlebu, Minbya, Prome, 
Pakokku, Wuntho, Ningam, and the enemy headquarters at Toungoo, 
the Yenangyaung oilfields, the Rangoon refineries and railway station, 
and Tavoy. f 

The Japanese made air attacks on Cox’s Bazaar, airfields in south- 
east Bengal, and near Chittagong, losing many aircraft and doing 
very little damage. 


CHRONOLOGY 
AUSTRALIA 


March 31.—Agreement signed in London for continuance of air 
training scheme under the Commonwealth Air Training Plan. (see 
Great Britain.) 


BELGIUM 


March 30.—It was learned that decrees had been issued whereby all 
men from 18 to 50 and unmarried women from 25 to 30 were to be 
conscripted for forced labour, those under 22 to go to Germany. 
3German officers and 2 soldiers had been shot in a recent “night of 
nots’ in Brussels, and over 400 people were arrested. 

April 3.—Arrest of Belgian workers in Germany for sabotage. (see 
Germany.) 

April 9—The Ministry of Economic Affairs, in London, concluded 
the financial arrangements for the purchase of 200,000 tons of wheat 
irom the Canadian Wheat Board for shipment as soon as part or the 
whole of Belgium was liberated. 

April 10.—The Minister of Finance, in a broadcast to Belgium from 
london, announced that in March, 1941 the Government had placed 3 
nillion ozs. of gold at the disposal of the British Government towards 
paying for war material from the U.S.A., and that this sum had now been 
returned to the Belgium Government. 


BOLIVIA 


April 5.—The U.S. Vice-President arrived in La Paz. The National 
Defence Council submitted a recommendation to President Penaranda 
that the Government should declare war on the Axis. 
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April 6.—The Cabinet approved a decree declaring that a state oj 
war existed with Germany and Italy. 

April 7.—A state of war came into existence at noon by declaration 
of the chief executive. (Congress had to adopt the decree before war 
was actually declared.) 


BULGARIA 

April 2.—King Boris’s visit to Hitler. (see Germany.) 

April 10.—The Government were reported to have adopted strong 
measures to prevent inflation, including part payment for Government 
contracts in long-term Treasury Bonds and an imposition on the 
country of a compulsory State loan redeemable within 25 years. 


CANADA 


March 30.—Mr. Eden arrived in Ottawa from Washington. 

April 1—The Finance Minister announced that meat rationing 
would be introduced early in May. 

April 2.—Mr. Eden arrived in Montreal. 

The Prime Minister stated in the House of Commons that the 
Government strongly favoured a policy of international collaboration 
in air transport and was prepared to take part in international negotia- 
tions for that purpose. They had no intention, however, of reversing 
the policy whereby Trans-Canada Air Lines was the sole Canadian 
agency operating the international services of Canada, and he made it 
clear that all concessions and privileges granted to other countries as 
part of the war effort would end almost immediately after the war. 
The Government were, however, in complete agreement with the 
British Government that some form of international co-operation would 
be essential for the development of aviation in the interests of mankind 
as a whole, in order to foster international security and understanding. 

April 4.—Mr. Eden left Ottawa for London. 

April 9.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that the 
Government had decided to establish a Consulate-General in New 
York, to open‘about May 1. 

- April 12.—The War-time Prices and Trade Board issued a statement 
inting out that Canada must if possible send more meat to Britain, 
ace rs the British ration, and emphasized that the flow of supplies 


must be kept up, since the British Government not only fed civilians, 
but Canadian troops oversea as well. It was therefore necessary to 
introduce rationing in Canada in May to prevent the growth of local 
shortages and to ensure that everyone got a fair share. 


CHINA 


March 31.—Reports from Chungking stated that, following several 
months of famine in Honan, about 1 million people were lacing 
epidemics of disease. Over 3 million people had fled as refugees to the 
west and south, and the exodus continued. The National Relie! 
Comniission stated that 74 million Chinese dollars had so far beet 
allotted to famine relief in the province. : A 

April 5.—An official statement described the Honan famine as ‘ ‘the 
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reatest natural disaster that has befallen the people’. One estimate 
D wut the number affected as 3 million, and another at 7 million. 
1 pril 12. —It was learned that Gen. Chiang Kai-shek had allotted 
0 million for the relief of the starvimg people of Homan and had in- 
tructed the civil and military authorities to ship food there. He also 
sid the local army commanders to lend the Honan provincial govern- 
ment surplus army grain for refugee relief. 


CUBA 
April 7.—M. Litvinov arrived in Havana from the U.S.A. to present 
is letters of credence as first Soviet Minister to Cuba. 


CYPRUS 

April 6.—The press commented at length on the statement by the 
Uader- Secretary for the Colonies in the House of Lords on March 31, 
Greek papers declaring that the promise that the British Government's 
iim was self-government for the island left Cypriots unmoved; their 

only aim was union with Greece. A number of mayors and town 
councils telegraphed protests to Mr. Churchill, declaring that they 
wished for union. Moslem representatives made counter-protests against 
this attitude. 


(CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
4 pril 7.—It was announced in Prague that 14 men and 2 women 
iad been shot on March 26 for organizing an illegal movement of resis- 
tanc e and for buying and hiding weapons, and 2 men shot for trying to 
e abroad to fight in the Czech legions. 


DENMARK 

March 29.—Swedish reports stated that the police, under orders 
fom the German commandant, had arrested several hundred people 
and proclaimed a 7 p.m. curfew at Aarhus on March 27, following a 
fre which had destroyed half the municipal hall, occupied by the 
Germans. There had also been a curfew during the previous week 
following the throwing of a bomb into German soldiers’ quarters on the 
night before the Elections. Three cases of industrial sabotage were also 
reported from Copenhagen, and the Minister of the Interior issued a 
warning against sabotage, which, he said, was not furthering Danish 
Interests. 

April 5.—Reports reached Sweden of the destruction of or damage 
to 5 factories working for Germany, including one manufacturing 
tubber tyres. 


EGYPT 

March 31.—The New Zealand Minister of Defence returned to Cairo» 
om visits to the troops in Palestine and Syria. 

April 4.—The Greek Minister of War stated in Cairo that it would 
tot be many months before the invasion of Greece took place, and it 
would be greatly aided by patriots who were in almost daily contact 
with the Government. These patriot forces numbered about 30,000 
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men, and were expected to swell to 50,000 when the invasion toc 
place. 

April 8.—A Middle East Transport Conference was opened in Cain) 
by Mr. Casey, who said the reason for holding it was the fact that there 
was not there the quantity of transport for both civil and military 
purposes that was desirable, nor could it be obtained. 


ESTONIA 


March 30.—German announcement of decision to summon a 
“national assembly”. (see Lithuania.) 


FRANCE 


March 31.—Reports from Madrid stated that the German naval 
authorities had demanded the immediate use of French ships in 
Marseilles and other Mediterranean ports, and that emergency crews 
were to take the ships to ports in Sicily and Sardinia to be fully manned. 

April 1—MM. Reynaud, Mandel, and Blum reported to be im- 
prisoned at Kénigsberg. (see Germany.) 

Apnil 2.—Brazzaville radio reported that the French Minister to 
Peru had left Lima for the U.S.A. to join the Fighting French. 

Rome wireless stated that no French workmen would be taken to 
Germany during April; the total taken up to the end of March was 
estimated at 650,000, and it was stated that after a month's pause the 
system of “exchanging prisoners” would be resumed, so that there 
would shortly be 1 million French workers in Germany. 

April 4.—Marshal Pétain stated in a broadcast, “If your lot seems 
hard to you, and if your ordeal seems long, it is a great error to blame 
the Government. The men responsible for your sorrows, those respon- 
sible for the war and the defeat, have fled its consequences, while | am 
staying among you”. He described the British raid on the Renault 
works outside Paris as another Anglo-Saxon aggression, and said he 
registered his protest against ‘“‘acts which nothing can justify”. 

April 5.—The National Committee, announcing that Gen. Eisen- 
hower had asked Gen: de Gaulle to delay his journey to N. Africa, 
stated that the General and the National Committee regretted this 
delay, “which could not be prolonged without serious disadvantage’”’. 
The General and several members of the Committee had been ready for 
some days to leave for Algiers to re-establish the unity of the Empire, 
which was “‘necessitated by national interests and demanded by French 
opinion at home and oversea’. 

The German authorities proclaimed a prohibited zone 2 miles wide 
all along the Swiss border. 

April 7.—The death sentence was reported, by Algiers radio, to have 
been passed on 500 patriots in Alsace-Lorraine. 

April 10.—Messages were exchanged between Gen. de Gaulle and 
Gen. Eisenhower, in which Gen. de Gaulle said that the good wishes of 
the French people for the Allies’ success in Tunisia had the same 
inspiration as their urge for unity which would enable them to increase 
their effort in the common war. Gen. Eisenhower in his reply said that 
the Allies accepted “with joy the help of all those whose only aim 's 
the destruction of the enemy”’. 
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April 11.—The National Committee met in London to consider 
Gen, Catroux’s report. 


GERMANY 

March 30.—Capt. Sertorius stated in a broadcast that the second 

hase in the big battle in South and Central Tunisia was over, and 
that territory and strong points had been yielded by the Germans in 
order to maintain the troops’ fighting power, and to frustrate the 
enemy's operational intentions. The British had at present no oppor- 
tunity for outflanking movements and must rely on a frontal attack 
and leave the U.S. commander Patton to maintain the main plan of 
enveloping the South Tunisian Axis forces by a break-through to the 
coast. The renewed attempts at breaking through made by the 
Americans belonged already to the third phase of the battle. 

Swedish reports stated that the German authorities had announced 
their decision to summon immediately “national assemblies” in Estonia, 
latvia, and Lithuania. 

Swedish reports stated that 3 students had been executed and 
sveral arrested after a riot at Munich University, following a speech 
by the Gauleiter in which he said too many girl students were “‘playing 
around at the university instead of going into factories”. 

March 31.—Berlin announced that troops who only a short time 
previously had been stationed in the Caucasus were now guarding the 
Pyrenees. 

April 1.—The Berlin wireless reported a recent speech of Adm. 
Doenitz in which he said, “Britain can only be defeated at sea; Britain’s 
shipping lanes—her life lines—must be cut; this is what our U-boats 
and m.t.b.s are doing. We must keep in contact with the enemy 
stubbornly and resolutely, and we must give him no rest wherever we 
come upon him’’, ~ 

It was learned that MM. Reynaud, Mandel, and Blum were im- 
prisoned at Kénigsberg in E. Prussia. 

April 2.—Géring issued a decree making A.R.P. duty compulsory for 
every able-bodied man and woman throughout the country. 

Hitler’s H.Q. announced that he had received King Boris of Bulgaria 
on March 31 and had had a long conversation, “in the spirit of tradi- 
tional friendship between Germany and Bulgaria”, at which Ribben- 
trop was present. 

April 3.—It was learned that a decree had been issued, in order to 
prevent the holding up of production by farmers, empowering the 
authorities to caution the owners of “badly managed” farms, and 
ultimately to order the compulsory sale of the farms by auction. 

It was learned that many Belgian workers in Magdeburg had been 
arrested for damaging tanks in a factory. 

April 4.—Berlin wireless stated that the Government had decided 
to transfer Daladier, Blum, and Gamelin to Germany “‘to forestall a 
planned Anglo-American coup to free these men”. ~ 

Swedish reports stated that more than 800,000 Germans had re- 
settled in recent years in Luxembourg, Lorraine, Slovenia, and other 
occupied territories, the largest single contingent being 238,000 Ger- 
mans from the Italian S. Tyrol. 
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April 5.—Reports reaching Sweden stated that saboteurs had blow 
up the railway bridge over the Oder at Frankfurt 9 days previously 
Report of order to Germans in Turkey to return home. (see Turkey, 

April 11.—Hitler’s H.Q. announced that ‘‘the Fiihrer and the Dues 
met between April 7 and 10. Mussolini was accompanied by the Chie 
of the General Staff, the Foreign Secretary, officials of the Foreicy 
Ministry, and high Italian officers. Hitler was accompanied by Marsh 
Goring, Ribbentrop, Gen. Keitel, Adm. Doenitz, Gen. Zeitzler, ti 
Ambassador in Rome, and the Italian Ambassador in Berlin. Thd 
detailed discussion dealt with the general political situation as well ag 
all problems of common strategy. Complete agreement was achieved 
about the measures to be taken in all fields. The Fiihrer and the Duc 
once again expressed their firm determination and the determination of 
their peoples to wage the war by the total mobilization of all forces 
until the final victory is won and all future perils threatening the 
European and African areas, either from the east or the west, are 
completely eliminated. The common aims which the Axis Powers are 
pursuing to defend European civilization and to preserve the rights 
of nations to free development and co-operation were re-affirmed. The 
victory of the nations allied in the Tripartite Pact will secure peace to 
Europe which will guarantee the co-operation of all peoples on a basis 
of their common interests and a just distribution of all economic con- 
modities of the world’. 

Berlin radio stated that Himmler and Bormann were also present, 
and the diplomatic correspondent of the News Agency said that every 
inclination to take an unjustifiably favourable view of the war situation 
had been excluded from the discussions. 

April 12.—Gen. Diethmar stated in a broadcast, in which he did 
not mention the Tunisian campaign, that the advantage of the Axis 
position on the Eastern front was that they were nowhere compelled to 
immediate action. They were bearing the brunt of the blood losses, 
but an increasing part of the youth of the occupied eastern territories 
were joining their ranks. He said the Axis had realized that with 
adequate forces they could always be a match for the enemy, whose 
masses were not inexhaustible. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


March 30.—The Secretary of State for India moved in the House o! 
Commons a series of resolutions approving the continuance in force 0! 
proclamations under the Government of India Act, 1935, issued by the 
Governors of Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Bihar, and the N.W. Frontier Province. He said 
that in the remaining 5 provinces Indian Ministers were responsible 
to Indian legislatures, and it was only in the Congress-controlled 
provinces that self-government was suspended by the order of the 
Congress Party in October, 1939. The resumption of self-government 
in these provinces could take place whenever Ministers could be foun¢ 
to conduct affairs. ; 

He said the Congress Party had progressively become a dictatorship 
aiming at the expulsion of the British Raj by revolutionary, thoug! 


professedly non-violent, methods. The particular character and 
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rethods of the Party had largely been shaped by Mr. Gandhi, who had 
some the unquestioned dictator or super-president of “by far the 
gest, best financed, and most rigidly controlled party. organization 

India’. Congress successes in the provincial elections of 1937 seemed 
,have intoxicated the leaders with a sense of new-found powers, and 

ey had overridden growing opposition and had persuaded themselves 

at they alone were India. The part India had played in the war was 

e answer to the wholly untruthful statement propagated by the 
ongress Party that India had been reluctantly dragged into a war in 
hich she had no voice. Influential circles in Congress had been in 
nvour of accepting the Cripps proposals, but British reverses in the 
ar East had led Mr. Gandhi to regard these proposals as “‘a post-dated 
heque on a falling bank’, to use his own words. Not only India but 
he whole Allied cause owed a deep debt of gratitude to the Indian 

embers of the Viceroy’s Executive Council for the decision to arrest 
he organizers of mischief in connection with the recent rebellion. 

The recently published White Paper had shown an overwhelming 
ase against Mr. Gandhi and his associates for responsibility for this 
ebellion and for the concentrated attacks upon various centres of 
strategic communications. This White Paper was not a statement of 
the case for the prosecution, but a statement of facts. ‘‘Fairly 
speaking’, he said, ‘it might be said that the Congress Party rebellion 
has been successfully dealt with by the Government of India, the 
Provincial Governments concerned, and India at large’, and the 
“curious epilogue”’ of Mr. Gandhi’s fast had not succeeded in its attempt 
to coerce the Government to grant his unconditional release by the 
creation of an emotional crisis, though it was to be regretted that it 
had caused the resignation of three members of the Viceroy’s Council. 
He said the full account he had given of Mr. Gandhi's attitude must 
show “how difficult, and indeed dangerous, it would be to consider any 
change of attitude by those responsible, in the absence of the most 
explicit assurances and effective guarantees of a complete change of 
attitude and conduct on the part of those who have already brought so 
much unhappiness upon India and who might still be capable of so 
much danger to the whole Allied cause in its future operations for 
which India must be the base’, and no sign of any such change could 
be traced in Mr. Gandhi's recent correspondence with the Viceroy. 

The Indian problem was not insoluble, but it could not be solved 
unless both the British and the Indians could get away from the idea 
that there was only one sealed pattern of democracy; namely, that 
form of Parliamentary executive developed in Britain. It was for the 
Indians themselves to find a solution. The British had no reason to be 
ashamed of their past record in India; “Never have so few done so 
much for the happiness of so many, or done so much to dispel fear and 
alleviate want as has been done for the toiling millions of India by a 
handful of British administrators in the last century”. It was necessary 
to-day to inspire Indians with a vision of a united Commonwealth of 
ree nations, and the British could only help to solve the Indian 
problem by showing their continued goodwill and by encouraging any 
endeavours made by Indians to find their own way out of the existing 
deadlock and by imparting to them some measure of Britain’s faith in 
her own future. 
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The Deputy Prime Minister stated that one of the troubles in [ng 
was the tendency for the political parties to be much more like ¢} 
totalitarian parties of the Continent than British parties, and aj 
there was superimposed on that system the curious position of } 
Gandhi, who on occasion acted as a dictator of the Congress Part, 
It was wrong to encourage the Indians to believe that Britain, or thg 
Allies, could decide their constitutional difficulty; there must be ; 
willingness on the part of the Indian people to work the democratig 
system. “The magnificent gesture’’—more than a gesture—an offer 
made on behalf of this country by Sir S. Cripps in the dark days o 
the war was now reaffirmed, “‘when our position is vastly improved” 
he said, and it would be well worth while exploring the possibility 
working out a constitution for India other than an exact model of the 
British Constitution. The misfortune of the previous 20 years was tha 
the Indian parties had taken the road towards the totalitarian outloo 
of party. While it was impossible to deal so long as the leaders were i 
rebellion, the British Government were still prepared to help India t: 
find a solution of her problem, when any favourable opportunity 


The First Lord of the Admiralty stated at the Guildhall that in the 
previous 8 months new tonnage produced by the Allies had exceeded 
losses by a good deal more than 2 million tons. 

March 31.—The Government accepted the U.S. invitation to take 
part in a conference on post-war food questions, to begin on April 27. 

The Lord Privy Seal stated in Parliament that the Swedish authori- 
ties had assured the British Government that the passage of German 
troops through Sweden was confined to troops going on, or returning 
from, leave from N. Norway. The British Government, in July, 1940 
informed the Swedish Government that they regarded this as a breach 
of Sweden’s obligations as a neutral. They now took a serious view of 
the landing in Sweden on Feb. 24 of a German military aircraft con- 
taining a number of troops with unmounted machine-guns, and were 
instructing the Minister in Stockholm to make their views known to the 
Swedish Government. : 

The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs stated in Parliament that it 
was impossible to state the number of Polish Jews murdered by the 
Germans in Poland since the war, but that the figure had been put at 
above a million. The British Government had spent {1,210,000 to date 
from Oct. 1, 1939 in assisting refugees, not including expenditure by 
the Ministry of Health for accommodation and support. Polish refugees 
already received, or in the process of being received, in the British 
Empire, excepting Palestine, exclusive of all Poles who had joined the 
armed forces, numbered about 32,234, and no differentiation was made 
between Jewish and other Polish refugees. Between April 1, 1939 and 
Feb. 18, 1943, 39,227 refugees had entered Palestire. At the outbreak 
of war there were 78,000 refugees from Germany, Austria, and ‘ zecho- 
slovakia in Britain, and since then 66,000 had come from enemy and 
enemy-occupied countries into the U.K. 

Treasury returns for the financial year ended March 31 showed 2 
record total ordinary expenditure of £5,623,168,105, compared with 
£4,775,694,355 in the previous year: a record total ordinary revenue 0! 
£2,819,850,783, being {£193 million more than expected and 
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145,793,473 above the previous year. Income tax for the first time 
xceeded £1,000 million, being £1,006,828,000, exceeding the previous 
ear's yield by £237,171,000. The deficit of £2,803,317,322 was bridged 
Wy borrowing, including £364 million from Savings Certificates and 3 
vr cent Defence Bonds, £535 million from National War Bonds, 
456 million from 3 per cent Savings Bonds, and £252 million from tax 
eserve certificates. New taxes yielded £158 million. {£5,295,780,000 
yas spent on the supply ‘services, including the armed forces, as com- 
pared with £4,501,638,000 the previous year. The Budget had pro- 
vided (325 million under Consolidated Funds services for interest and 
management of National Debt, but the cost was only {£311 million, 
javing a balance of £14 million for the statutory sinking funds. 

Agreements were signed in London by the Air Minister and the 
High Commissioners of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, for the 
continuance of the air training schemes in Australia and New Zealand 
and for the contributions to be made by the Governments of those 
countries to the cost of training their pupils in Canada, under the 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan, after March 31, 1943. 

Replying to a debate on Cyprus in the House of Lords the Colonial 
Under-Secretary said the Government were trying to rebuild democratic 
institutions in the island, and had begun by introducing municipal 
government in the larger towns on the basis of adult suffrage. If this 
promised well it was proposed to extend this to rural districts, and on 
that solid foundation to give Cyprus permanent self-governing 
institutions. 

April 1.—The Under-Secretary to the Admiralty stated in the House 
of Lords that Axis merchant shipping sunk, captured, or damaged from 
the beginning of the war until the end of February totalled nearly 10 
million tons, of which 3,365,000 tons were German, 4,027,000 Italian, 
626,000 Axis satellites, and 1,857,000 Japanese. 

April 2.—The Minister of Production stated in London that about 
33 per cent of British production was now engaged upon turning out 
new weapons which had never existed before. By the fourth quarter of 
1942 the rate of output of war-like stores was double that of the average 
rate in 1941, and in the last quarter of 1942 the structure weight of 
arcraft production was about 75 per .cent higher than the average 
quarterly production of 1941. The output of munitions of all kinds in 
February, 1943 was about 40 per cent greater than that of the previous 
February; for example, 4 times the number of heavy bombers were 
produced. Turning to post-war production, he said increased produc- 
tion must continue in peace. The condemnation of the pre-war world 
Was not that it permitted poverty in the midst of plenty but that it 
permitted resources to be unemployed in a world which, using them to 
the full, would still have been insufficiently supplied. 

The Labour Party issued a report on “Post-War Policy for the 
African and Pacific Colonies’, aiming at the development of the colonies 
for the well-being of their native inhabitants and for the attainment 
ol self-government at the earliest possible date’. It stated that the 
tolonies should be administered as a trust for the natiye inhabitants, 
and that this aspect of the administration must take precedence over 
and determine the international aspect. With regard to the inter- 
tational aspect, it stated that the only way to remove the menace to 
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world peace of the existing monopoly of colonial territories was 
remove the strategic and economic advantages of colonial POssession 
by establishing a gerieral international system from which the thr 
and fear of war had been eliminated, and by putting all States op ; 
economic equality in regard to access to raw materials, markets, ay 
capital investment. tions, 
April 4.—Mr. Eden and Mr. Winant arrived back in London. :pplvin 
April 6.—Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons that the Gover re 
ment had taken no decision about the nationalization after the war @MBetain 
the manufacture of aircraft, whether civil or military. There was illest ql 
intention to use war-time powers to prejudice any existing firms ; bute 
their shareholders. Replying to questions, he summarized the poli ousan 
of the Government as “‘everything for the war, and, after the war er wat 
won, a fair and free review under normal British political conditions f\. jn | 
Mr. Eden received Gen. de Gaulle. \ir For 
The House of Lords debated a motion for continuance of the pr 
clamation of emergency government in certain of the Provinces of Indie pai 
where Congress had refused to co-operate. The Parliamentary Undelif meric: 
Secretary paid a tribute to India’s Army of over 1} million, the large )jion 
volunteer army in the world, and also referred to the eNgineerinfiMions. a 
projects carried out by the civilian population in conjunction with thas no 
services. cludin 
Lord Snell, for the Government, said the immediate need was thalflMjed ( 
the Indian leaders should, without prejudice or passion or recriminaiyymer 
tion or ungenerous and weakening superstitions, agree to examine thay - 
constitutional question afresh. In his opinion the gulf separating thea +! 
from each other and which would separate Congress from the Vicero ul -_ 
was not unbridgeable. eet 
Apnil 7.—A Government statement regarding the delay in Gen. dq Brit 
Gaulle’s visit to N. Africa said that “the Prime Minister wishes it to! urnish 















Gen. Eisenhower in deprecating a visit by Gen. de Gaulle during thas ‘ 
battle crisis in Tunisia, which requires the undivided attention of tha! 
Allied High Command”’. 
April 8.—Mr. Eden’s statement on his visit to America. (see Specia han t 
Summary.) ‘ 
Governor Lehman, Director of the Office of Foreign Relief an pead- 
Rehabilitation Operations in the U.S.A., arrived in London to explorqyyj’"s: 
the needs of areas liberated from Axis control and obtain all the in +e 
formation developed in Great Britain by representatives of the United * 
Nations on relief matters. . = 
Gen. Vanier arrived in London to take up the post of the first Cana | te 
dian Minister Designate to the Allied Governments in London ang’ 
military representative to the French National Committee. __ Jap 
April 10.—Gen. Catroux arrived in London and saw Gen. de Gaullegifnoch 
April 11.—The Queen broadcast a talk to the women of the Emp'@furrie 
in which she paid tribute to their work and heroism in helping to W! 
the war, emphasized the importance of their task as home-workers, 20@™, 
declared her conviction that on the strength of the people’s spiritualifroct ; 
life the right rebuilding of the national life depended. Middl 
April 12.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, introducing the sixt Fict 
‘War Budget, stated that the country could no longer spare the laboueonjq 
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»{ materials for exports abroad, nor the shipping to carry them, in 
jer to meet heavy external costs, and recently the volume of British 
ports available to be sold abroad had fallen to about a quarter of 
at it was before the war. Lend-lease had, however, helped to ease 
e problem of mutual financial indebtedness between the Allied 
tions, and of the total goods and services which the U.S.A. was 
plying to Britain, Russia, China, and the other United Nations, 
}per cent were on lend-lease terms; at first the major part of what 
Fitain received was in the form of food, but now she was receiving 
eat quantities of munitions and other war supplies. He also paid 
bute to the generosity of Canada, in offering to appropriate a 
housand million dollars in the current year for the purpose of sharing 
er war production with Britain and the other United Nations, and 
so in proposing to take over the whole cost of the Royal Canadian 
\ir Force squadrons serving oversea and provide the pay and allow- 
ces of the Canadians serving in the R.A.F. He added that Britain 
had paid for a substantial proportion of the supplies sent from N. 
merica since the beginning of the war, and had spent some £1,500 
nillion in the U.S.A. since the beginning of the war on supplies, muni- 
jons, and the provision of capital equipment for the war effort. Britain 
as now also applying the lend-lease principle to all supplies, 
ncluding shipping, furnished to the U.S.A., Russia, China, and certain 
Allied Governments, and her commercial exports for which she asked 
payment had fallen to a small fraction of the normal figure. 


The value of the munitions already given to Russia was about {170 
illion, apart from the loss of British ships and men on the northern 
onvoys to Russia. It was, however, natural that the largest amount 
{ Britain’s reciprocal aid should go to America, since Britain was 
unishing many supplies and services to the Americans in Britain and 
he areas for which Britain was responsible. About £150 million was 
‘ing spent in constructing aerodromes, barracks, hospitals, and other 
muildings for American use, and in the last 7 months of 1942 Britain 
furnished to the U.S. Forces in the U.K. a greater quantity of supplies 
han the Americans shipped to them in the same period. About 
1,600,000 tons of construction materials had been provided and 700,000 
tead-weight tons of shipping made available for U.S. military opera- 
tions. The scale of Britain’s reciprocal aid was one of which she need 
not be ashamed, and reciprocal aid was operating also on a considerable 
wale in Australia, New Zealand, India, and the colonial Empire. The 
aid Britain received from the U.S.A. and Canada solved almost 
completely her financial problems in N. America, but in the rest 
ofthe world she had to fend for herself. 


Japanese aggression had increased the costs of Indian defence, and 
much of these increased costs, and especially the cost of the defence 
‘aried on outside India’s own frontiers, was borne by Great Britain. 
Any army which moved forward from India to help China would be 
pid for by Britain; moreover, Britain carried practically the whole 
‘st of creating India into an arsenal for materials of war from the 
Middle East. All these facts showed that a financial situation of some 
lificulty was being created for Britain in the future, and her exports 
could not buy her more than a fraction towards these external costs; 
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the rest had to be borrowed, thus incurring a considerable obligatig 
about repayment. 

Altogether, to meet the local costs of the war all the way fp 
Tunisia to Burma Britain was borrowing between {£400 million ay 
£500 million a year, and it was being borrowed from the count; 
concerned. There were also the net external costs for what was 
chased in South America and the neutral countries and for the charta 
ing of ships from the European allies. This brought the total 
Britain’s “oversea disinvestment”’ in 1942 to £630 million, and it w 
to be expected that a similar total would arise in 1943. Thus, afte 
the war Britain would have to face a grave deterioration in her exte 
wealth; nevertheless, “Britain was proud and privileged once more { 
throw everything she could into the common effort until the surrend 
of the enemy was final and complete’’. 

Turning to the domestic front, he said the cost of the war was no 
£13,000 million, and the total of all expenditure, including debt chargg 
and normal civil services: throughout the war period, amounted 
some {15,600 million. During the war, in spite of this vast outlay 
socia] services had been steadily developed, pay and allowances to t 
fighting forces had been increased, and payments made under the Ws 
Damage Act exceeded the premiums received. {£2,483 million had bee 
raised during the previous financial year from taxation, and th 
income-tax collected had for the first time exceeded {1,000 millic 
Of all expenditure since the war began, at home and abroad, 44 pq 
cent in the aggregate had been met by current domestic revenue, an 
the percentage had risen from 36 per cent in 1940 to 46 per cent i 
1942. The additional yield of all taxation in 1942-43 over 1938-39 
excluding Excess Profits Tax and National Defence Contribution, wa 
£1,231 million, of which direct taxation produced {687 million an 
indirect taxation £544 million. There were now some 7 million wage 
earners who paid’ about £200 million of income-tax for the year, an 
nearly every family contained at least one income-tax payer. 

From the beginning of the war to the end of March, 1943 {8,66 
million had been borrowed at low rates of interest; this had beet 
possible first, through the controls which had reserved the capita 
market primarily for war purposes, and second, the variety of thé 
sources which had been tapped for subscriptions. Subscriptions 
small sums represented 21 per cent of the total raised, which, including 
gifts, amounted to £5,320 million; savings certificates brought in {/6 








million, Defence Bonds £555 million, and the Post Office and Trustet 


Savings Banks {656 million. Very largely the same army of regula 
savers now owned income-tax post-war credits amounting for the twa 
years 1941-42 to some {£300 million. Speaking of the increase | 
personal incomes over the pre-war level, he said that £713 million 0 
this increase had been taken in direct taxation, ana £756 million saved 
Expenditure on consumption increased by £765 million, of whic 


about half was due to higher indirect taxation. Personal savings weré 


estimated to have increased from £628 million in 1940 to £89! millio 
ih 1942, and it was most desirable that as much as possible of thesé 
savings should be invested in some more or less durable form 


He then dealt with the suggestion, to which he said he was 1! 
unsympathetic”, that the annual Budget should be accompanied by’: 
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sional balance-sheet, and he agreed that information should be 
mished as fully as possible on domestic production, private invest- 
vent, and capital assets. : 
Turning to post-war problems, he said the Government intended to 
mintain after the war the policy of cheap money for reconstruction 
ddevelopment. He claimed that the policy of price stabilization had 
en successful not only in ensuring fair distribution of available goods 
d services, but laying the foundations of an improved nutritional 
tandard for the whole nation; the cost of the stabilization policy was 
ow about £180 million a year. He then announced changes in indirect 
taxation, the increase of the Purchase Tax to 100 per cent on luxury 
ticles, increases in taxes on tobacco, alcoholic liquor, entertainments, 
elephone trunk calls, and telegrams, and changes in the income-tax to 
perease allowances for dependent relatives and to widen the scope of 
housekeeper allowances. He said that Customs and Excise had pro- 
luced a surplus of £80 million over the estimate of £805 million in 
942-43, and this surplus was due to the still higher consumption of 
jguor and tobacco. Domestic revenye had provided in 1942-43 £2,595 
million, leaving £2,185 million to be met by domestic borrowing, an 
acrease of nearly £200 million over the amount of domestic borrowing 
1941. The assistance of the Canadian Government made possible 
m appreciable reduction in the provisions made for Vote of Credit 
expenditure, and the total was estimated at £4,900 million. 
The total revenue to be provided in the new Budget was {5,756 
illion. Towards that total it was estimated that oversea disinvest- 
ent would provide £600 million, and £5,156 million was therefore 
equired from domestic finance. New taxation would raise a total of 
jomestic revenue of some £2,900 million, and £2,250 million would be 
let to be covered by domestic borrowing, an increase of some {60 
million over 1942-43. £425 million would be available from extra 
budgetary funds, local authority services, war risks, and War Damage 
payments. He expected personal savings to increase to about £1,300 
million, so that the domestic borrowing of £2,250 million would leave 
aresidue to be financed of £175 million. He proposed to raise {2,900 
million by domestic revenue, of which income-tax would produce 
{1,175 million, The total revenue on the existing basis of taxation was 
tstimated at £2,805 million, necessitating new taxation to produce 
about £100 million. 


GREECE 


April 3.—It was learned that 3 workers had been sentenced to be 
hot for sabotage following the crashing of several aeroplanes in test 
lights at Maltsiniotis aerodrome. 

April 4—Turkish reports stated that there were several clashes 
between the people of Athens and the occupation troops on Indepen- 
dence Day on March 25, and that because the Greek police did not 
iterfere the chief of the Athens force had been dismissed by the 

Tman commander. 

Statement of Minister of War on possibility of invasion of Greece 
by Allies. (see Egypt.) 

April 7.—The German News Agency announced that the Govern- 
ment of Prof. Logothetopoulos had resigned, and that Joannis Rhallys 
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had formed a Cabinet, taking the Portfolios of National Defence an Deb 
Supply himself. Apri 

April 10.—Information reaching the Government showed that jg!" 
death rate among children in Athens and the Piraeus since the Germ" 
occupation had risen by 137 per cent, and the tuberculosis rate } . 
270 per cent. Some 50,000 people were reported to have starved dgMRAN 
death in Athens, 12,000 in Florina, and 9,000 in Taikala. Apr 


HUNGARY TAL 


April 3.—It was learned that the Minister for Trade and Industry Ma’ 
had resigned, following growing unwillingness to export to Germany ! 
and had been replaced by a well-known Nazi sympathizer. ‘juris 

April 4.—-Premier’s visit to Rome. (see Italy.) Ad 


INDIA arms 


March 30.—Debate in Parliament on constitutional problem. (s@™gs@'’s 
Great Britain.) CET 

Mr. Rajagopalachari stated in.Delhi that he knew that Mr. Gandifqmplinst 
had disapproved of the disturbances in August and September, 194qgp™"!t@ 
and that he was not in favour of the Japanese winning the war. Indi 47 
was now a base of war operations, but her efficiency in the war efiorini, t 
must depend on the personal interest each Indian had in the succesfiiremov 
of that effort, and Indians could not help being more interested igjgPistoi 
freedom than in the war. The Government could lose nothing b™ 4, 
allowing prominent Indians to talk to Mr. Gandhi; it might result in Malling 
change of atmosphere, and in better relations between Britain an@@nilita 
India and the whole-hearted collaboration of India in the war. Ror 

March 31.—It was officially announced in Calcutta that the Governog{ -in- 
of Bengal had taken over the administration of the Province. naval 

April 1.—The memorandum presented to the Viceroy by Ma 4», 
Rajagopalachari and other leaders, and his reply, were published. lt paid 2 
his reply the Viceroy stated that he could not find in the memorandu! Apt 
any fresh argument in support of the suggestions the leaders’ coniet@™,,,,, 
ence had put forward; nor could he find that unequivocal condemnatiogs,, +) 
of the Congress campaign of violence which he and the public wer@@™{,,..; 
entitled to expect. He mentioned that in the list of signatories to thet on to 
resolution passed at the leaders’ conference the Moselms, Schedule Reow 
Castes, and Indian States were not represented, and that the leader b 
the Hindu Mahasabha had dissociated himself from it. “Althoug! prescr 
Mr. Gandhi and the working committee have had full access to reliabl biont 
accounts in the press since August last’, he stated, ‘‘there has neve: | 
been any condemnation of those activities by them. They have no 1 
dissociated themselves from the resolution of last August from whicl bat 
so many of these evils flowed”. It was the duty of the Viceroy and th@gp’”"4 
Government to ensure peace and good order, and to make certain tha 
nothing should happen that would further the interests of the enem 
or interfere with the war effort of the United Nations. Therefore th¢ a 
Viceroy stated that he could not agree to give special facilities 10 : 
contact between the leaders and Mr. Gandhi and the Congress (om 
mittee “while conditions remain as I have described them’. 

April 6.—Mr. Phillips, President Roosevelt’s representative, ente? 















tained Mr. Jinnah in Delhi. It was their first meeting. 
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Debate in the House of Lords. (see Great Britain.) 

April 8—The Government made representations to the South 
\frican Government regarding the decision to prohibit the further 
uying of property by Indians. 


ITALY 
March 31.—Swiss reports stated that an ammunition depot at Naples 


had blown up on March 28, killing 72 people, including 7 Germans, and 

njuring 1,179. 

A decree was published, providing that in the event of partial or 

mplete mobilization of the country all people not actually under 
ams would be assigned to military units and would have military 
status. Only women and youths under 17 were excluded from this 
rder and they were to be regarded as mobilized civilians. Any Service 
Ministry was empowered to place factories or business units on a 

ilitary fe voting. 

April 1.—The German wireless stated that, on orders from Musso- 
ini, the secretary of the Fascist party, Vidussoni, had ordered the 
removal of the leading officials of the Party in the provinces of Lecce, 
istoia, Rieti, and Spalato. 

April 2—Rome radio broadcast an order from the War Office 
alling up all youths of 18, 19, and 20 previously declared unfit for 
uilitary service, to be given home duties. 

Rome radio announced that Adm. Bergamini had been appointed 
(.-in-C. of the naval battle forces, and Adm. Somigli C.-in-C. of the 
naval forces protecting merchant traffic. 

April 4.—It was learned that the Hungarian Prime Minister had 
paid a 3-day visit to Rome recently for conferences with Mussolini. 

Appelius stated in an article in the Popolo d'Italia that the war was 
approaching Italyand that the people must prepare themselves spiritually 
for the eventuality that the entire military strength of Britain and 
America might be concentrated against her. ‘The people will be called 
m to make fresh sacrifices with the same fortitude which they have 
always shown in the decisive hours of their history’’, he said. 

April 6.—The Cabinet, according to German reports, issued decrees 
rescribing new and heavier penalties for black market offences, and 
alopted regulations for the militarization of armament workers, as 
id down in a law of March 30. 

April 11.—Meeting between Mussolini and Hitler on April 7. (see 
permany..) 

Atrade agreement was reported (by the German radio) to have been 
igned with Turkey. 

April 12.—The German wireless announced that Mussolini had sent 
‘inessage to Hitler after their meeting stating that he had been 
particularly glad to talk over so many problems which equally affected 
‘te interests of Germany and Italy, and had noted with satisfaction 
the cordial community of aims and action which unites our two 
Peoples in a war which they will continue directly towards decisive 
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victory, and which will bring Europe the just peace expected by ¢} 
nations’. ; 


KENYA 


March 31.—The economic and supply mission from the Middle East 
headed by Lord Moyne, arrived in Nairobi. 

April 1.—The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia stated ; 
Nairobi that he believed the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland should } 
grouped after the war, and that the E. African territories should fo 
another group. He was, however, opposed to any international contro 
stating that there were enough people intervening at present, and h 
disliked Gen. Smuts’ suggestion of regional commissions or council 
on which non-Empire States should be represented. After the war t 
question of the future of Rhodesia would require settlement. 

April 5.—Lord Moyne and his mission left for Egypt. 


LATVIA 


March 30.—German announcement of decision to summon a “‘nations 
assembly”’. (see Lithuania.) 


LITHUANIA 


March 30.—Swedish reports stated that the German authorities ha 
decided to summon immediately a “national assembly”. A nation: 
committee of 21 members was formed to organize the convening o 
deputies, and it issued a declaration abjuring Bolshevism and Russia 
and calling upon Lithuanians who were registered for military an 
other services to present themselves for enrolment as required. 

April 1.—Swedish reports stated that the recent massacre of a grow 
of farmers by the Nazis had caused a wave of unrest throughout th 
country and the beginning of guerrilla warfare. 


MALTA 
April 12.—Lord Gort returned from a 5-days’ visit to N. Africa. 


MEXICO 


April 5.—It was learnt that the Government had accepted som 
3,000 Spanish refugees from Algeria and Morocco, under long-standi 
arrangements made with the former Vichy authorities there. No ne 
agreements had been made about their reception. (see also Politica 
Developments in N. Africa.) a 

April 10.—The U.S. Ambassador, speaking in Mexico City, dea 
' with a campaign carried on by anonymous agents in the country to s0 
distrust of the United States, and vigorously denied statements tha 
with the enormous armaments she was building up, the United State 
intended after the war to abandon her good neighbour policy. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

March 30.—It was learned that thousands of students from ¢ 
universities except Groningen had been arrested, and that 2,000 h 
been interned in a concentration camp at Vught. 

April 3.—It was learned that patriots in police uniforms had recent 
blown up the Amsterdam census building. 
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NEW ZEALAND - 

March 31.—Agreement signed in London for continuance of air 
training scheme under the Commonwealth Air Training Plan. (see 


Great Britain.) 
April 5.—Mr. Nash, the Minister to Washington, arrived from 


America. 


NORWAY . 

March 30.—Swedish reports stated that the district around the 
Hardanger glacier in S.W. Norway had been closed to all traffic as 
from April 1. 

April 5.—Swedish reports stated that some 300,000 men had 
registered in south Norway for labour conscription, and that the issue 
{new ration cards had been made dependent on the presentation of 
poof of registration. Work was stated to have been stopped on several 
German hydro-electric construction schemes and on all aluminium 
factories owing to shortage of labour. 

April 8.—Reports reaching Russia stated that the Germans had 
arested Gen. Seiersted in Oslo on April 4 and had shot him, alleging 
he had tried to escape. 

April 9.—The 3rd anniversary of the German invasion was observed 
asa day of “‘passive defiance’, and most workers stayed indoors. 
The underground papers pointed out that in the first year of occupation 
he Germans executed 2 Norwegians, in the second year 58, and in the 
third 97. 

Quisling’s Church Department issued a statement declaring that it 
was quite willing to pay salaries to all clergy who applied, and did not 
forbid them to call marriage banns and to solemnize marriages. (Many 
lergy who, to mark their break with the State, had refused to accept 
State money, had been receiving salaries from their congregations.) 


PERU : 
April 2.—The French Minister left Lima to join the Fighting French. 


POLAND 

March 30.—Gen. Sikorski stated in London that after the conclusion 
of fighting in Tunisia the solidarity of the Allies could find expression 
m “an Allied Air Force on the Russian front during the coming battle, 
for which both sides are mustering resources”. He said German 
preparations during the winter would allow them to rebuild on a 
mparatively big scale their depleted reserves and provide them with 
forces for a new offensive in the summer. ‘The Allied nations must 
eject every form of selfish interest, and some of the Powers should 
tmember that every policy of individual imperialism will inflict 

tparable wrongs upon other nations, and is contrary to the interests 

all mankind. Such a policy would wreck the Council of Europe, 
hich the Prime Minister proposed in his speech”. 

After referring to the Polish losses on sea, land, and in the air and to 
¢ daily executions and massacres in Poland, he said, “In view of all 
's I solemnly wish to state here and with the greatest emphasis that if 
‘the conclusion of the war our rights are not respected and our long 
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and passionate devotion to freedom taken into consideration, eye 
Pole—irrespective of religious or political creed—will be united to tha 
last man to resist any claims which aim at the sovereignty and integrit 
of our country, from whatever quarter they might be raised”, 
urged that the people on the Continent must be given a vision 9 
reconstruction which would assure them freedom, order, and prosperity 
but would exclude anarchy and unemployment, and he said that 
expenditure for relief and reconstruction should be regarded as wa 
costs. It was essential to unite Europe economically, even thoug 
loosely; large and small nations must co-operate, but the idea o 
federated blocks could not be the tool of a veiled imperialism. 
April 2.—The news agency stated that an unsuccessful attempt 
was made by Poles on March 20 on the life of the Governor of Warsaw 
Fischer, when a time-bomb was placed in the Bruhl Palace. 


PORTUGAL 


April 9.—A naval, military, and air mission left by air for thé 
United States. 


RUMANIA 


April 10.—The arrest in Bucarest was reported on charges of sul 
versive activity, black market offences, etc., of 95 persons. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


April 6.—The report was published of a special commission, showing 
that there had been considerable purchases of property by Indians i 
European areas in Durban. 

April 7.—Gen. Smuts told the Senate that the coastal defences ha 
recently been thoroughly reorganized and were now strong enough t( 
defy any attack. Air squadrons patrolled the whole coast day and 
night. 

The Government decided to “‘peg’”’ Indian penetration in Durban. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
April 1.—Prime Minister’s statement in Nairobi. (see Kenya.) 


SPAIN 


March 31.—Gen. Franco announced his decision, on the f yurt 
anniversary of his victory in the civil war, to extend condition 
liberty to all serving sentences not exceeding 20 years’ imprisonmen 
for rebellion. 

April 6—The Government announced that the 1944 class would! 
called up during 1943. 

April 12.—A Foreign Office Note announced that as a result | 
negotiations with the U.S.A. and Britain supplies of cotton for nation: 
use had been guaranteed for the first 6 months of 1943, amounting 
50,000 tons, and that an equal tonnage had been arranged for t! 
second half of the year. 


SPANISH MOROCCO 
April 5.—It was learnt, from an U.S, Army H.Q. N. Africa announes 
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ment, that on April 2 senior officers of three of the United Nations 
and of Spain had met in Spanish Morocco, and that Gen. Clark, C.G. 
of the U.S. 5th Army, had journeyed to a town in the Spanish Zone, 
where Gen. Orgaz, the High Commissioner, was host at a luncheon. 
Gen. Clark was accompanied by Gen. Gomés, of Brazil, and repre- 
gntatives of the Resident-General of French Morocco. 


SWEDEN 

March 3t.—British attitude to landing on Feb. 24 of a German 
military aircraft with troops and machine-guns. (see Great Britain.) 

Apnl4.—The Prime Minister, referring to the transit of German 
troops through Sweden, said at Falun, “It is one of the burdens our 
country has had to bear as a consequence of the war’’. Neither the 
public nor the Government had ever regarded the traffic as desirable in 
itself, and it was understandable that there should be irritation among 
the public over it, since it had increased. The Government had, 
however, no intention of revoking the arrangement; and ‘this question 
will continue to be treated as a piece of Swedish policy the chief aim of 
which is to keep the country out of the war, with its liberty main- 
tained, under the best possible conditions in other respects’. The 
Government considered that the concession granted to Germany was 
not a breach of neutrality. 

April 9—Memorial services were held in Stockholm and elsewhere 
for Norway’s fallen, and meetings were held in support of Norway all 
over the country by civic organizations. Some 9,000 Norwegian 
refugees also held a meeting in Stockholm. Representatives of 100 
political and cultural organizations and trade unions met at the Norway 
Exhibition in Stockholm and sent King Haakon a telegram of sympat hy 
with fighting Norway. 

April 12.—The Foreign Office ordered the confiscation of the German 
Legation publication Tyska Roster, on the ground that it contained an 
article insulting to the Soviet Union. 


TURKEY 


March 29.—Negotiations began in Ankara with Clodius for a re- 
newal of the Turkish-German trade agreement. 
_ April 5.—The German Embassy was reported to have received 
instructions to order all able-bodied Germans between 18 and 40 to 
return to Germanv before April 29. 

April 11.—Report of trade agreement with Italy: (see Italy.) 


U.S.A. 


March 30.—Mr. Eden left for Ottawa after a conference with 
President Roosevelt. The President told the press later that so far, in 
all the conferences that had been held between the United Nations, 
they were “about 95 per cent together’’, and added that every addi- 
tional conversation eliminated a few from the remaining 5 per cent. 
He hoped and expected that discussions would be continued with the 
Russian Government in the near future, as well as with other members 
of the United Nations. He said his talks with Mr. Eden had disclosed 
4 very close similarity of outlook on the part of the two Governments. 
The conversations between the representatives of the United Nations 
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were exploratory, and their object was not to reach final decisions 
which would be impossible at the present stage of the war. “You can 
do a lot by a gentlemen’s agreement’, he said, “and we have 31 people 
who are gentlemen of this kind’”’. 

March 31.—Mr. Hull received the Russian Ambassador and the 
Chinese Ambassador to Great Britain for an exchange of information 
concerning their respective conferences with Mr. Eden. 

The Director of War Information stated that the total of sinkings 
of United Nations cargo vessels by U-boats in March was worse than in 
recent months, but not nearly as bad as in March, 1942. 

April 1.—Mr. Welles stated in an address to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York State that the greatest single interest and objective 
of the American people was to prevent the recurrence of war, and the 
greatest obstacle to success in this was defeatism, the assumption that 
nations were by nature so antagonistic, and that the technical problems 
of constructing peace machinery were so great that the task was hope. 
less. He was convinced that as soon as people abandoned this defeatist 
attitude and began searching for ways to solve these problems they 
could be solved, but he was even more convinced that “‘unless the 
American people are willing to assume their fair share of responsibility 
for the maintenance of peace in the world of the future, by joining in the 
exercise of police powers when that may be determined by international 
agreement to be necessary, and by participating in such other forms of 
international co-operation as may effectively prevent the rise of 
economic or political dangers, the peace of the world cannot be main- 
tained”’. 

After the war America would be faced with great domestic problems, 
in maintaining the present level of employment and at the same time 
re-absorbing millions of demobilized soldiers, together with an enormous 
war debt. It would be necessary, to preserve peace, to supply a fair 
share of immediate relief for the destitute peoples of the world, and this 
must be done not only for humanitarian reasons, but also in self- 
interest. This relief period must be made as short as possible, and the 
peoples of the devastated countries must be placed upon a self-reliant 
and a self-sustaining basis as rapidly as possible. Therefore wise trade 
policies were essential. Any organization for preserving peace would 
fall apart if the economic underpinning were unsound, and therefore 
it was obvious that in the post-war world an expansion of international 
trade was indispensable. It was highly significant that the period 
between the two world wars was characterized by widespread trade 
warfare and the fact that the spirit of co-operation between peace- 
loving nations was so weak that they did not unite against the Axis 
until their very existence was at stake. 

Under the Trade Agreements Act, which would expire in June unless 
renewed by Congress, some 30 agreements had been negotiated during 
the previous 9 years. The question of its renewal in June was of vital 
importance, and went beyond affairs of trade and employment; “it !s 
the first concrete test of whether we really intend to co-operate with 
the rest of the world in a matter that is essential, not only to the full 
solution of our domestic problems, but to the construction of a durable 
peace’, he said. There was no doubt that both in the interests of 
American prosperity and living standards and in the interest of creating 
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conditions conducive to peace, trade with other countries must be 
fostered. If the effort to develop a thriving foreign trade in the 
traditional American way, as contemplated in the Trade Agreements 
Act, should be thwarted by the opposition of special interests who 
wished to keep a virtually complete monopoly of the domestic market, 
other ways would have to be found to meet the overriding require- 
ments of maintaining peaceful international relations in trade. If 
private interests would not let private enterprise do what was essential 
in the national interest, then pressure of necessity would force the 
adoption of other methods, since he considered it of vital importance 
to the continued functioning of American democracy that her foreign 
trade, as well as other economic activities, should be handled in the 
American way. 

One of the gravest doubts in the minds of the other United Nations 
at the present time was the doubt as to the policy of the U.S.A. after 
victory had been won, as to whether she would again withdraw from 
international co-operation, as after 1918. In a very real sense the 
decision made regarding the renewal of the Trade Agreements Act 
would be considered throughout the world as “an acid test of our future 
intentions”, and as “‘a clear indication of whether the people of the 
U.S.A. have determined upon a policy of international co-operation 
for the future, or whether they will once more turn back to that road of 
isolation which leads to inevitable disaster’. 

The Secretary of the Treasury announced that he had submitted to 
the Finance Ministers of the United Nations proposals for currency 
stabilization after the war, and that he had invited them to discuss 
these proposals and other post-war monetary plans. 

President Roosevelt received the leaders of the C.I.O. and the 
A.F.L., who stated that they had demanded that Labour be given a 
greater voice in the operations of the Government, particularly with 
regard to food production and distribution. 

April 2.—President Roosevelt vetoed the Bankhead Farm Price 
Subsidy Bill, aimed at increasing farmers’ incomes and prohibiting the 
deduction of farm benefit payments in fixing maximum prices for farm 
products, as being ‘‘inflationary in character and wholly inconsistent 
with our stabilization programme’’. 

April 3.—The Vice-Chairman of the War Production Board warned 
businessmen in Washington against the acceptance of responsibility, 
or the creation of a public impression that responsibility would be 
accepted, for the maintenance of post-war employment. That could 
not be done by “‘business alone’, and the Government “must establish 
the rules of the game and serve as an impartial referee’. He said that 
after the war there would probably be “‘a mad seramble for all the 
world’s materials”, and that ‘‘some form of international control of 
raw materials will be necessary to prevent a runaway price market’. 
“T hesitate’, he continued, “‘to think of the consequences if we should 
stumble down the blind alley of isolationism... In international 
a we must remember that in order to sell we must be prepared 
0 buy”. 

_April 5.—Mr. Hull stated in evidence before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee that the United States must demonstrate now its 
sincerity of purpose” and willingness to bear its share of responsibility 
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in world affairs by extending the Administration’s authority to writ. 
reciprocal trade agreements. Up to date 30 trade agreements had been 
negotiated, and 3 more were being studied with Iceland, Bolivia,and Tran, 


Mr. Hull was also reported to have said that the State Departments’ 
policy in N. Africa was based on winning the war, adding, ‘We knew 
that we would get into a hopeless tangle if we stopped fighting to take 
up politics’. He thought the French had about 25 or 30 different 
political parties as they moved into the war, and “we came to the 
conclusion that the thing for us to do was to devote all our attention 
to winning battles and the war’. 


April 6.—Col. Knox told the press that the U-boat situation during 
March was “considerably worse”’ than in February. More U-boats were 
out than ever before, and they were massed in mid-Atlantic, so the 
situation was serious. There had recently been a marked improvement 
in the production of destroyer escort craft, on which great dependence 
was being placed to defeat the menace. The Navy Department 
announced 27 sinkings in March, as against 10 in February. 


The Treasury published the proposals for currency stabilization put 
before a meeting of Senators by the Secretary of the Treasury the 
previous day. The basis of the scheme was a fund to stabilize the value 
of currencies of member countries, who would subscribe at least 
£1,250 million ($5,000 million). The fund would fix rates at which it 
would buy or sell currencies, and changes in exchange rates could only 
be made with the approval of the fund, and only to meet an extreme 
situation. 

The Treasury invited subscriptions to an additional $13,000 million 
of War Bonds. 


Apri 7.—The Office of War Information issued the text of the 
draft plan for the stabilization of exchanges, which had been sent to 
37 Governments. Mr. Morgenthau in an accompanying letter said the 
document was sent ‘‘not as an expression of the official views of this 
Government, but rather as an indication of the views widely held by 
the technical experts of this Government. It seems to me that the draft 
proposal points the way to an effective means of facilitating through 
co-operative action the maintenance of international monetary 
stability and the restoration and balanced growth of international 
trade’. 

The War Department issued an order forbidding men in the armed 
‘ forces to stand for any political office which they had not held pre- 
viously. 

April 8.—President Roosevelt gave orders to the War Labour 
Relations Board that no further increases in salaries and wages should 
be approved beyond those provided for by existing arrangements, and 
delegated authority to control the prices of all commodities affecting 
the cost of living to the Price Controller and the Food Controller and 
Secretary of Agriculture. He also authorized the Director of Man- 
Power to forbid workers to change their jobs for higher wages unless 
the change would help the war effort. ; 

The President announced that he had increased the original Naval 
Estimates for the year by $1,500 million, bringing the total to $24,550 
million. 
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Governor Lehman in London. (see Great Britain.) 

Dr. Evatt, the Australian Minister for External Affairs, arrived in 

he U.S.A. 
; Mr. Stimson told the press that the Japanese were increasing their 
air strength in South-west Asiatic theatres, but the U.S. air forces had 
also been increased, and they now had parity in nearly every Asiatic 
and Pacific theatre of war. 

April 9 —Col. Knox stated at Indianapolis that the number of 
vessels in the Navy would be more than doubled during 1943, and the 
tonnage of new ships completed in 1943 would equal two-thirds of the 
tonnage of combatant ships in 1942. They were going to concentrate 
chiefly on aircraft-carriers and destroyer escorts, as in the early phases 
of the Pacific war the carrier losses they sustained and inflicted made 
it plain that success would be influenced greatly by carrier strength. 

The number of destroyer escorts for U-boat warfare to be completed 
in 1943 would be greater than the total number of all destroyers in 
service at the end of 1942, but every one of them was vitally necessary 
if they were to deal with the schools of U-boats which infested the 
sea-lanes. 

He also said, “the worst of this war lies ahead of us, and German 
undersea power is an ever-increasing peril’’, but “‘we will make further 
additions in 1944 to ensure the obliteration of Japanese sea-power 
and to sweep German and Italian U-boats and surface ships from the 
seas’. As to aircraft, Navy combat ’planes would be trebled, with a 
“tremendous”’ increase in quality, and the number of fighters would be 
multiplied 5 times. 

President Roosevelt told the press that his price-contro] Order 
completed the construction of a four-legged economic stool, the legs 
of which were wage control, control of food prices, development of 
the rationing system, and increased taxation and development of 
savings. 

April 11.—Mr. Welles published a statement in reply to questions 
on U.S. foreign policy, in which he said that, with regard to India, the 
Indian people had been assured that as soon as the necessities of war 
permitted they would be given an opportunity to choose freely the 
form of government they desired, and added, ‘“‘To make active inter- 
vention in the Indian situation a test of liberalism, as some have done, 
presupposes a definition of liberalism which I must confess is beyond 
my comprehension’. Concerning their policy in N. Africa, he said 
much criticism had arisen “‘because surface developments have been 
taken as indications of basic policy, when they were in fact merely 
lemporary steps in the process of achieving that policy’. The war- 
me policy of the U.S.A. had two main aims: the winning of absolute 
victory, and the establishment of a just and lasting peace, and he 
believed that the N. African policy had saved the lives of many Ameri- 
can soldiers and also many soldiers and civilians of N. Africa; it was 
also important in the interest ‘of lasting peace that the French people 
should be free to choose their Government after the liberation of 
France, and until that day he hoped the French forces would fight 
‘ide by side in harmony against the common enemy. 

_ With regard to the attitude toward Spain, he said that though the 
social and political philosophy”’ of the Spanish State was not shared 








by the U.S. Government, the Spanish people and economy wer 
capable of helping America, and thus a trade programme affecting 
commodities needed in the war effort had been maintained joint) 
by the U.S.A. and Britain. He denied that special favouritisn 
had been shown to the Archduke Otto and Gen. Mihailovitch 
and said the Government would aid to the full extent any group 
fighting in the common cause, but such aid would not “prejudice 
people’s basic right, as stated in the Atlantic Charter, to choose its own 
form of government’. Finally, he said he believed that the “‘objectives 
of those charged with the direction of foreign policy are identical with 
those of the overwhelming majority of their critics’, and declared that 
“Never before have our people been so united in their view of what 
this nation should do in the field of international affairs’’. 

The Assistant Secretary of State, in a speech at a dinner of a 
social-democratic weekly, said the U.S.A. was facing one of the 
greatest periods in its development, in which it would achieve freedom 
from want through the processes of “kindly revolution’ which had 
always marked its progress. “America has never been interested in the 
dictatorship of the proletariat’’, he said. It wanted to abolish povert) 
and to foster “‘an American commonwealth composed of people acting 
according to their abilities, without undue social disparity, and in 
which everyone participates according to the use he is able to make of 
intellectual, spiritual, and economic freedom’’. The complexity of the 
present-day problems might lead people to think that unlimited 
authoritarian power could provide a solution, but ‘‘that bridge was 
crossed in the days of the Napoleonic wars, when Thomas Jefferson 
and the Liberals, though in sympathy with the objectives of the 
French Revolution, refused to allow their thinking to be dominated by 
European currents. “True American Liberals do not need repatriation’, 
he said. 

President Roosevelt received Dr. Evatt, who reported to him “the 
general views and positive suggestions of the Australian Governmen 
in relation to the prosecution of the war against Japan’’. Dr. Evatt 
also saw Mr. Hopkins, and later told the press that before his mission 
was ended ‘“‘it will be a case of good news for the American and Austra 
lian forces in the south-west Pacific and bad news for Japan’”’. 

President Roosevelt issued a statement explaining why he had passed 
the Public Debt Act of 1943 without his signature. He said the Bill 
increased the limitation on the face amount of obligations issued unde 
the second Liberty Bond Act that might be outstanding at any tim 
from $125,000 million to $210,000 million, and the Treasury ha 
advised him that to permit the execution of its war financing plans the 
Public Debt Act must become effective without further delay. In othe 
circumstances he would have vetoed the Bill, and in any case was 
registering his protest by not adding his’ signature. He proteste 
against the rider attached to the Bill in the House, taking away from 
the President the right to stabilize salaries until they were raised abov4 
$67,200 or the annual rate paid on Dec. 7, 1941. The provision of th! 
rider was eliminated in the Senate, but a provision was substitute 
removing from the Act of Oct. 2, 1942 the President’s authority 
reduce wages and salaries to the extent he considered Necessary ' 
correct gross inequities and also to aid in the prosecution of the war. 
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Congress had chosen to rescind the President’s action limiting 
»xcessive salaries without attempting to offer a substitute, the result 
being that Congress had authorized the drafting of men into the Army 
for $600 regardless of whether they were earning a higher salary before 
or not, but had refused to authorize the reduction of salaries of men 
not drafted into the Army, however high their salaries might be. 
rongress had failed to recognize that the essence of stabilization was 
hat each should sacrifice for the benefit of all. If he vetoed the Bill, 
he Treasury’s war financing plans might be seriously retarded, and he 
hadno means of preventing indefinite delay if either branch of the Legis- 
lature should decide to re-commit the measure to a committee for further 
study. Thus Congress had effectively circumvented his power to veto, 
and all that remained to him was to permit the Act to become law 
without his signature, for to sign the Bill would appear to give his 
approval to the survival of grossly unequal salaries. The President 
added that he had earnest objection to the practice of attaching 
extraneous riders to any Bill, and that he hoped Congress, at the 
earliest possible moment, would give consideration to imposing a 
special war supertax on net income which after the payment of all 
axes exceeded $25,000. 

Mr. Hull stated at the House Ways and Means Committee, which 
began consideration of the proposal to extend for 3 years the authority 
of the Executive to conclude reciprocal trade agreements, that the 
repudiation of this programme or its curtailment would be taken as a 
clear indication that the U.S. would not bear its full share of respon- 
sibility in the post-war world. ‘‘Without prosperous trade among 
nations any foundation for an enduring peace becomes precarious and 
is ultimately destroyed’’, he said. At the end of the war the U.S.A. 
and the other nations would have basically the same choice of courses 
as in 1918, between on the one hand extreme nationalism, growing 
rivalries, and ultimately the certainty of another war, and, on the other 
hand, increased international co-operation and a hope at least of secure 
peace for their children. He maintained that the Trades Agreement 
Act was an essential instrument for securing economic collaboration. 


U.S.S.R. 

April 4.—An official map of the front was issued, showing that the 
Russians had liberated a region slightly larger than Germany, and that 
the front was roughly 1,500 miles long, with the Russians in control of 
astretch of the southern shore of the Gulf of Finland. 

President Kalinin stated in an article broadcast by Moscow radio 
that Hitler had been forced twice to admit that the German-Fascist 
amy was within a hair’s breadth of catastrophe, once at Moscow and 
again at Stalingrad. The thread which saved the German army at 
Stalingrad was much thinner than after the defeat before Moscow, and 
the third time the German Army would “‘fall into the pit it has dug for 
itself”, The lightning war planned by Germany had not come off, and 
Hitler now hoped to win a war of attrition. 

April 5.—Gen. Martel, the head of the British Military Mission, 
arived in Moscow. 

April 6.—The Special Commission investigating atrocities in the 
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liberated Vyasma, Gzhatsk, Sychevka, and Rzhev areas issued 

document placing responsibility for those committed against civilian 
on Gen. Heindritz, commander of the 4th German Army, and Gey 
Model, of the 9th Army. It also named the chiefs of five infantry 
divisions, and the police corps forming part of the 4th Army. | 
declared that history knew no such wholesale extermination of 4 
people. Hitler’s army killed and tortured all those who were py 
wanted by the Germans, and those who could work were carried of 
like cattle to slave markets in Germany. Many cases were cited 
wholesale murders of women, children, and old people. 

April 12.—It was learned that the Government had offered to send 
25,000 tons of wheat to Iran to ensure Teheran’s needs until the 
harvest. 

M. Stalin received Gen. Martel, the head of the British military 
mission. . 


VATICAN CITY 
April 4.—The Pope received Ciano. It was learned that he had also 
received the Hungarian Premier during his visit to Rome. 


YUGOSLAVIA . 

April 2.—Gen. Mihailovitch issued a declaration that for some 
time past a national committee of the “most prominent men in the 
country” had been engaged in “clearing up all the faults of the old 
regime and preventing their recurrence’. He appealed for national 
unity and promised a democratic government after the war, based on 
the principle of social equality. 

Apmnil 3.—It was learned that 7 German and 6 Italian divisions, in 
addition to Croat and Serb auxiliary troops, were employed in the 
offensive against the partisans. In Croatia the leader of the German 
minorities ordered the establishment of a Home Guard to protect the 
German settlements, and in Serbia the German Controller of Industries 
was empowered to put every able-bodied man to “certain work”. It 
was learned that 10 hostages had been shot as a reprisal for the assassi- 
nation of a railway inspector, and also that patriots had blown up an 
important railway bridge and were engaged in battle along a 5(-mile 
front. 

April 10.—Reports reached the Government of a revolt against the 
quisling régime in Croatia and of reprisal air raids on Krupa and 
Loznica. Large German and Italian forces were stated to have been 
sent to defeat the movement. 
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